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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 





We are reminded of the near approach of Christmas by those 
annual symptoms of good cheer—the Birmingham and Smithfield 
Cattle Shows. The eventful year 1860 is spending his last days 
and hours, keeping up his character to the end, as a very damp, 
moist, unpleasant fellow. ‘There are other signs also beside the 
uray of beasts, sheep, pigs, poultry, and dogs in the town of 

and our own Babel. Ministers have suspended their Cabi- 

yet Councils, beginning the vacation early, and taking, it is said, 
no thought for a Reform Bill or the morrow. Abroad it is an 
wmeasy time. France, it is true, is rejoicing in the recovery of 
amodicum of liberty, tendered back by the Sovereign who took 
dlaway nine years ago. The gift is accepted in a good spirit, 
# far as we can judge; and, so far as we can judge, it was ten- 
deelin a good spirit. Suddenly unfolded in the faces of an 
obsequious Ministry, by a master tired perhaps of a Ministre Ju- 
binal as well as a Chambre Jubinal, decreed with a full antici- 
pation of the possible consequences, a successful opposition, the 
Imperial Reform Bill has found favour with all except the in- 
veterate grumblers of the Faubourg St. Germain. We augur 
well from the spirit in which it was offered and the spirit in 
which it has been received, and only hope that the moderation 
éf both sides will last. 

Such good luck has notattended the Emperor of Austria, although 
he had the lead. Hungary may accept the decrees of October, and 
make something of them, or she may extort ample reparation 
for ten years of a barbarous illegality. But Austria is in a 
deft stick. On one side is the unsolved Venetian problem, on 
the other the approximation to a common centre of the races who 
inhabit the South-eastern provinces of the Austrian empire. A 
sort of Confederation of the Danube, which may extend to the 
Black Sea, seems to be arising under the eyes of the Kaiser, pro- 
ductive of future trouble to other Powers, perchance, beside 
Austria. Nor is Austria alone. The old system of espionage 
and rigorous government seems to be reappearing in Russian 
Poland, a sign which shows that the Russian Emperor fears in- 
surrection in his Polish kingdom. In Italy the new King and 
his Ministers have a perilous task. It will require all the firm- 
ness and dexterity of Cavour, all the personal popularity of Victor 
Emmanuel, to contend successfully and at the same time with 
gteedy placehunters, reactionary priests, and fanatical republi- 
caus. Nor is the poor old Pope a contemptible foe. As to the 
“King of Gaeta,” he exists by the favour of the French Em- 
Peror, and the Post assures us that favour has been withdrawn. 
If so, the departure of the French squadron will have more in- 
fluence on the fate of King Francis than the arrival of Cavalli’s 
guns. From Prussia we have the interesting news of the trial 
and deposition of the Director of Police for unconstitutional 
Practices against the liberty of the subject, though it is marred 
Somewhat in its significance by the dismissal, for a too zealous 
and frank discharge of his duty, of the Procureur du Koi, whose 

ness it was to prosecute the offender. Altogether the signs 
Which herald the new year do not bode peace, but how often are 
sigus like these falsified by the event ? 





_Mr. Bright has made a speech at Birmingham, characterized by 
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4 | something in the atmosphere of the city of the gun trade which 


| makes Mr. Bright a rival of the old Bull-ring orators. Other- 
wise he would have contined himself to a legitimate advocacy of 
| reform in the laws affecting the transfer of land, and would have 
| dealt with the subject without throwing in so strong a spice of 
| political passion and mere class antagonism. 

The Southwark election grows more interesting. Mr. Layard 
| has already made speeches enough to qualify him to sit for a 
| Metropolitan Borough. He has not been too particular in what 
| he has said, and has betrayed a good deal of that readiness to 
adopt popular statements, and “go in” for popular cries which 
characterized his sojourn in Parliament, and maimed his repu- 
tation as a Parliament man. Mr. Scovell is, of course, no match 
for Mr, Layard in mere talk, but it is against him that the bulk 
of his oratory has been directed. Mr. Fawcett showed too soon 
that liberties could not be taken with his name, opinions, and 








infirmities with impunity ; and, finding that, Mr. Layard grew 
respectful. Of the three men, Mr. Fawcett, though the least 
known, appears to be the most worthy candidate, and we 
should be glad to see him Member for Southwark. 


The panic in the United States is accepted as a result of the 
election of Mr. Lincoln. The Southern fireaters and disunionists 
are held chargeable with the sudden scarcity of money and sus- 
pension of specie payments in several capitals. There really 
appears to be no other cause for the monetary difficulties than 
want of confidence, real or pretended, in the stability of the 
Union. But this want of confidence rests on very equivocal 
grounds. The extreme course talked of in South Carolina is not 
likely to find backers or imitators, and the action of the New 
York bankers, intended to frustrate the effects of the panic, 
shows that they, at all events, do not believe the Union to be 
seriously menaced. The most absurd story in support of the 
panic was, that Mr. Buchanan favoured secession. Nothing 
could be more foreign to his nature. He has, on the contrary, 
so it is said, firmly resisted the disunionists in his own Cabinet, 
and set the weight of his authority against secession, So far as 
the real soundness of American securities are concerned, the 
panic can only temporarily affect them, because there is no evi- 
dence whatever that the condition of trade is diseased, although 
the body politic is suffering from a severe attack of indigestion. 

Ill news of opposition to the Income-tax has come from India, 
but we are hardly able to guess its purport, because the sources 
are not such as can be implicitly relied on. We should expect 
some opposition to an impost so novel as the Income-tax, even 
from the comparatively enlightened Native community of Bom- 
bay, but we shall be surprised if any serious trouble arises from 
that source. 





The deputation to Lord John Russell, praying for his aid as 
Foreign Secretary on behalf of the native Protestants of Spain 
was a well intentioned display of sympathy for religious liberty. 
Spain is, in fact, nearly as fanatical as ever she was, and her 
laws against dissent are as severe as ours against felony. Where 
the people support the Government, as Lord John said, official 
interference only aggravates the evil it is intended to remedy. 
The deputation, indeed, did not ask him to interfere officially, 
but that course was implied in their appeal and presentment of 
the case, and Lord John wisely and pointedly disclaimed any in- 
tention of adopting it. He will trust more to discussion and in- 
fluence to mitigate the very hard lot of the Protestants in Spain. 

Sir Baldwin Walker has resigned his post as Surveyor or 
Controller of the Navy. This, if it mean the triumph of those 
who advocate iron-clad ships, or of those who demand a reform 
of Dockyard management, is an important incident. Although 
the attacks on the Navy by the correspondents of the leading 








journal have not proved successful, nobody who has for one 
moment looked into the condition of our dockyards can doubt the 
necessity for great changes. 

A ery for ‘‘ repeal” has been raised inIreland. This time the 
leader is the O'Donoghue. The agitation is founded on Lord 
John Russell’s despatch to Count Cavour, and on the Queen’s 
Speech, and the lrish who follow the O’Donoghue are made to 





lus usual vehemence, and perhaps a little more than his usual 
sulmosity against the owners of landed property. There must be 


demand repeal on the principle that every nation has the right 
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to manage its own affairs! A great deal of sedition was spoken 
at the meeting, inaugurating this “revival,” but the speakers 
were not persons of any social or political weight, and they are 
not likely to do any harm except to themselves. 





THE FRENCH TREATY. 

Convention between her Majesty and the Emperor of the French, supple- 
mentary to the Treaty of Commerce of January 23, 1860; with a Tariff 
annexed thereto, signed at Paris, November 23, 1860. 

(Ratifications exchanged at Paris, November 30, 1860.) 

“* Her Majesty the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Treland, and his Majesty the Emperor of the French, desiring to insure the 
complete execution of the Treaty of the 23d of January, 1860, by fixing 
the duties on the importation of such of the goods of British origin or manu- 
facture enumerated in the said Treaty, as were not comprised in the ar- 
rangement of the 12th of October last, have resolved to conclude for that 

urpose a second additional Convention, and have therefore named as their 
lenipotentiaries ; that is to say— 

* Her Majesty the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Treland, the Right Honourable Henry Richard Charles, Earl Cowley, Vis- 
count Dangen, Baron Cowley, a Peer of the United Kingdom, a Member of 
her Majesty’s Most Honourable Privy Council, Knight Grand Cross of the 
Most Honourable Order of the Bath, her said Majesty’s Ambassador Extra- 
ordinary and Plenipotentiary to his Majesty the Emperor of the French ; 
and Richard Cobden, Esq., a Member of the British Parliament ; 

“* And his Majesty the Emperor of the French, M. Thouvenel, a Senator 
of the Empire, Grand Cross of his Imperial Majesty’s Order of the Legion 
of Honour, &c., his Imperial Majesty’s Minister and Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs; and M. Rouher, a senator of the Empire, Grand Cross of 
his Imperial Majesty's Order of the Legion of Honour, &e., his Imperial 
a Minister and Secretary of State for Agriculture, Commerce, and 
Public Works; 

*“*Who, after having communicated to each other their respective full 
powers, found in good and due form, have agreed upon the following 
Articles— 

** Article 1. The articles of British origin or manufacture enumerated in 
the tariff annexed to the present Convention shall, when imported direct 
from the United Kingdom under the British or the French flag, be admitted 
into France at the duties specified by the said tariff. 

‘Article 2. The rules established by Articles 2, 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8 of the 
Convention concluded on the 12th of October last, between the high con- 
tracting Powers, for the proofs of origin, the declarations of importation, 
and the valuation by experts of the productions taxed ad valorem, shall 
equally apply to the various articles of British origin or manufacture enu- 
merated in the tariff annexed to the present Convention. Article 3 of the 
Convention of the 12th of October last, which exempts the importers of ma- 
chines, or detached pieces of machines, of British origin or manufacture, 
from the obligation of producing models or drawings, is declared to be appli- 
cable to all the goods the importation whereof was subject to that formality, 
and which are comprised either in the present Convention or in that of the 
12th of October last. 

Article 3. Independently of the duties of Customs stipulated in the Tariff 
annexed to the present Convention, and by application of Articles l and 9 
of the Treaty concluded between the high contracting Powers on the 23d of 
January last, the undermentioned articles of British origin or manufacture 
shall, on their importation into France, and by way of compensation for 
equivalent duties paid by French manufacturers, be subjected to the supple- 
mentary duties hereinafter prescribed— 



















** Article 5. Each of the high ‘contracting Powers pngnees to exiaa, 
the other any favour, any privilege, or dimin of tariff’ which sant to 
themmay grant to a third Power in regard to the importation of ~ 
mentioned, or not mentioned, in the Treaty of the 28d of January iseh"* 

“ Article 6. The tariff annexed to the present convention shall come j 
force within a time which shall not be later than the Ist of June 186] *~ 
yarns and tissues of flax, hemp, and jute, and the Ist of October folloy od 

for all other articles. wae 

“* Article 7, The present Convention shall have the same duration as th 
Treaty concluded between the high contracting parties on the 23d of Januar, 
last, of which it is a complement. — 
** Article 8, The present Convention shall be ratified, and the ratifi 
tions shall be exchanged at Paris within fifteen days, or sooner if possible. 
‘* In witness whereof, the respective Plenipotentiaries have signed it and 
have affixed thereto the seal of their arms. , 
** Done in duplicate, at Paris, the 16th day of November, 1860, 
“(L.S.) CowLey. (L.S.) Rictarp Corppy 
L.S.) E. THovuvenen. (L.S.) F. Rovurr.” 
The general scope of the schedules may be thus summarized— 
Tissues of pure wool, previously prohibited, are to be admitted at 15 pe, 
cent ad valorem, reduced to 10 per cent in 1864; hosiery of pure hi 
equally excluded hitherto, may enter under similar conditions; blankets’ 
which were formerly charged 240f. per 100 kilogrammes, will pay 15 - 
ultimately 10 per cent ; and carpets of all kinds, the duty on which “was from 
300f. to 600f. per 100 kilogrammes, are to be charged 15 per cent ad valorem 
The duty on ready-made clothes is reduced from 30 to 15, and ultimately 10 
a cent ad valorem. And the duty of 3f. per 100 kilogrammes, hithert, 
evied on raw Australian wool, is abolished. Wool in the yarn is dealt 
with in the same liberal spirit; formerly, long-combed wool, unbleached. 
twisted, cleaned, and baked, paid 8f. 40c. per kilogramme, all others being 
prohibited ; now, single yarus of pure wool, bleached or not, are admitted 
according to their fineness, at from 25c. to lf. per kilogramme. Cotton 
goods are placed upon an equally advantageous footing. Single cottoy 
yarns unbleached, certain qualities of which were charged 9f. Ge, per 
kilogramme, all others being excluded, are now all allowed to enter at duties 
ranging from ldc. to 3f. per kilogramme, according to their quality: 
bleached and dyed yarns, heretofore prohibited, are admitted at a somewhat 
higher rate. Cotton tissues (bleached, unbleached, and dyed), velvets, fus. 
tians, quiltings, dimities, damasks, counterpanes, net, and gauzes and mus- 
lins (embroidered or figured in the loom for furniture, or hangings), have 
been up to this time under the ban of absolute prohibition; now they may 
he imported at moderate duties, varying according to the quality and value 
of the goods, but ranging in some cases from 5 to 15 per cent ad valorem, and 
in others from 80c. to 3f. per 100 kilogrammes. Linens also come in for a 
considerable reduction of duty, not so striking, perhaps, as those which af- 
fect our commodities, but still quite sufficient to promote a considerable ex- 
tension of trade ; damasks, for example, which were formerly charged from 
384f. 48c. to 4176f. 48c. per 100 kilogrammes, being now admitted at 16 per 
cent ad valorem; and thread net, hitherto prohibited, being charged 15 per 
cent. Silk tissues, lace, and hosiery may be imported free—the previous 
duties having been on stuffs, from 19f. 20c. to 22f. 80c. per kilogramme ; 
on lace, 15 per cent ad valorem ; and on hosiery, 1440f. per 100 kilo- 
grammes. ‘The duty on plate, glass and mirrors, formerly from 19f. 80¢, t 
79f. 20c. per square metre, is now fixed at a uniform rate of 4f. for that su- 
perficies; bottles and window glass, hitherto prohibited, pay respectively 
1f. 30c. and 3f. 50c. per 100 kilogrammes ; and glass ware and table glass, 
whether white or coloured, which has also been excluded, may enter ata 
duty of 10 per cent ad valorem, Tiles, bricks, and drainage pipes may pass 
in free; the duty on common earthenware, falls from 18f. to 4f. per 100 
kilogrammes ; fine earthenware and fine stoneware, prohibited up to the 
present time, will pay 20 per cent ad valorem, to be reduced to 14 per cent 
in 1864; and porcelains of all kinds, parian and biscuit, is 10 per cent ad 
valorem, in lieu of the antecedent imposts, which ranged from 196f. 80c. to 
392f. 40c. per 100 kilogrammes. Such are a few of the leading features of 
the convention, 


Che Cant. 
Tur QveEEN gave andience on Monday to the Count de Persigny, whe 
presented his letters of recall, and to the Count de Flahaut, who delivered 
his credentials as Ambassador from the Emperor of the French. The 
Honourable Henry Elliot had audience on his return from Naples. Lord 
John Russell had an audienee. The Court Newsman gives this account 
of the visit of the Empress Eugénie to Windsor Castle on Tuesday— 
“The Empress of the French visited her Majesty today at Windsor Castle, 
The Empress arrived by a special train on the Great Western Railway, ata 
quarter-past one o'clock, at the Windsor station, where his Royal Highness 
the Prince Consort was waiting, attended by Lord Charles Fitzroy and Major 
Du Plat, to accompany the Empress to the Castle in one of her Majesty's 





















Pr. ¢. 
PN dds Dhickeedecensnnsccdiccevatuceseosss 435 100 kil. 
NR SOIDS, nnc.ecnnesecccecesccquetseeense ce om 
Sulphate of soda :— 
Pure— 
PD ca danacianaeeceseoeestessenssenesees 6 0 " 
Crystalized or hydrate ........c0eeeceeeseeeues 2 40 *» 
Impure— 
Anhydrate .....0sse.eeeeees O60 ceeccccrescoce - 540 
Crystalized or hydrate ............+5+ 2 10 
Sulphite of soda...... 6 0 2 
Salt of soda .... AE Oe ll 0 
Hydvochorlic acid, ......ccccccecescccsccscccccees 3.0 = 
Cohevitde of Mame ...ccccccccccccccccccccccccsscees 1 0 »” 
EE nncnnane chncetnenetiedtescenuns 66 0 ” 
Chloride of magnesium..............+: . 40 %» 
Plate glass or large mirrors .........0.-.0c0seeeeee 1 © the superficial metre, 
Glass ware, window glass, and other white glass... 3 20 100 kil. } 
ic eicbuceanecvas cede cecesecs cectenccesee 1 25 ee 
Artificial ultramarine .............+. Srcavncceness ll oO is 
SMD svcccecacsccnvesedereceesesdeceersas 16 0 * 
BED Vercrincccccncccndosncedancceedecekocsecesses 1 50 ” 
Salts or raw residue of the calcination of beet-root 
DD dk ccencecceccesteccncdsetenestecesecerencs 1 25 
Salt of tin....... ~» =F 
Soap :—White or mz alis and 
oil of olives, or oleaginous seeds pure or | 
mixed with animal fat— 
The oil comopsing at least half the mix- | 
ture of oleaginous bodies ............. 8 20 | 
The oil composing less than half in the 
mixture of oleaginous bodies .......... 6 0 » 
Of animal fat—Pure .......ccccececccsccccecsccecs 6 0 °» 
Mixed with resin.............0000. 6 0 a 
Of palm or cocoa-nut oil mixed with animal fat..... 4 0 
Coloured, composed of oils from sceds or of animal 
BE wonecscreccececesacorcovcereereessoccccceese 6 0 - 
Pure alcohol 90 0 the hectolitre. 
OR so o'ndnn0:0.c000 0000s s60000eceseccnses 2 40 se 





carriages, ; 
On arriving at the Castle, the Queen, with Princess Alice and Prince 
Alfred, attended by the Ladies and Gentlemen in Waiting, received the 
Empress at the entrance, and conducted her Imperial Majesty to the cor- 
ridor. 
‘““The Duke of Cambridge, Prince Louis of Hesse, Earl Granville, the 
Duke of Newcastle, and Viscount Palmerston were present. 
‘‘ The Empress, who was attended by Madame de Montebello, Madame de 
Sauley, the Marquis de Lagrange, and Colonel Favé, remained to luncheon 
with her Majesty. tee ie 
‘‘The Duchess of Kent and Prince and Princess of Leiningen arrives 
from Frogmore about nalf-past two o'clock. 


‘* At a little after three the Empress took leave of the Queen and roya 








Spirits of wine varnish, per hectolitre of pure ¢ 10 

contained in the varnish ,......00...ceeeeeeeeeee 90 0 * 

‘* It is understood that refined sugar is not comprised in this list, because 
the duty of 41 franes per 100 kilogrammes, fixed on the importation of that 
article, includes the duty on consumption with which it is now charged in 
France. It is equally agreed between the high contracting Powers that, in 
the event of the modification or the suppression of the duties of Excise now | 
imposed upon French manufacturers, goods of British origin and manufac- 
ture shall, with regard to such duties of Excise, be subjected to the same 
conditions as similar French goods. If, however, in consequence of the 
suppression of any of such duties, the Government should establish a super- 
vision or control, or an administrative system over certain articles of French 
manufacture, the direct or indirect charges which may be borne by the 
French manufacturer shall be countervailed by an equivalant surtax im- 

osed upon similar British articles. It is further understood, that if draw- 
cs are granted to other articles of French manufacture, the duties of 
Customs which are imposed upon similar articles of British origin or manu- 
facture shall be augmented by a surtax equal to the amount of the draw- 
backs. 

“ Article 4. With regard to pure and mixed tissues taxed ad valorem, the 
valuation of which may appear to the French Government to present difli- 
culties, they reserve to themselves the power to designate the Customhouse 
of Paris exclusively for the admission of such goods. 





family, and returned to London. His Royal Highness the Prince Consort 
accompanied the Empress to the Windsor station on her return. J 

The Prince Consort has been out shooting, accompanied by Prine 
Alfred, Prince Edward of Saxe Weimar, Prince Louis of Hesse, 
Prince of Leiningen, and Earl Granville. - 

The list of guests includes the names of the Prince of Wales, Prin 
Louis of Hesse, the Princess and Prince of Leiningen, Prince Edward ot 
Saxe Weimar, Earl Granville, Earl and Countess Stanhope, the Earl and 
Countess of Clarendon, the Chancellor of the Exchequer and Mrs. Glad- 
stone, the Duchess of Sutherland, the Duke of Newcastle, and Lord 
Palmerston, 


Che Metropolis. : 

A deputation waited upon Lord John Russell at the Foreign Me 
on Wednesday, upon the subject of religious persecutions in “Pile 
Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, Sir Culling Eardley, the Honoure™ 
Arthur Kinnaird, Dr. Tregelles, and Mr. Bird, were the ee 
The memorials presented by the members of the deputation ry" eis 
as many as twelve Spanish Protestants had been imprisoned for 
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faith at one time; that six had gone to Gibraltar for protection; that 

wo s were still in bonds for the crime of being Protestants. Lord 

Jobn Russell stated the difficulty of Government dealing with such a 
as between a foreign Government and its own subjects— 

“Jfa Government has not the entire support of its people in executing 
the laws, which are very often laws of a very ancient date, there is a great 
chance that the representations of a foreign Government may be advan- 
tageous. There may be other cases in which the people themselves, and 

, are so bigoted and so fanatical that they view with satisfaction 
the punishment of those who assert their own religious liberty and right of 
conscience, and would be induced rather to aggravate such punishment than 
tp diminish it in consequence of such representations, This is what I say 

rally, merely for the purpose of reserving to myself to act in that way 
which may seem most discreet on this subject. I may quote an illustrious 
example a3 a guide to some discretion, for whoever will examine and go 
through the history of the interference which was prompted by Cromwell, 
and executed by Milton under his orvers—and two better names one could 
hardly meet—would tind that in the case of the persecution of the Wal- 
denses they did not proceed with any sort of violence or might, but by in- 
fuence, and by means of that influence obtained, not a reparation, but a 
gesation of the persecution. Upon this subject, I certainly have no reason 
to think that the Spanish people have changed the opinions which they 
have long held on the necessity of keeping their faith one and undisturbed 
byany sort of difference of opinion. If I should find that good could be 
done by any such means as you have mentioned, or in any other way which 
may tend to promote religious liberty, you may depend upon it my feeling 
wil be to act in the way indicated.” 





The Lord Mayor convened a meeting on Friday week at the Mansion- 
house in aid of the new diocess of Columbia. The Bishops of London 
and Oxford and Mr. Under-Secretary Fortescue, M.P., were the speakers ; 
650/. was collected for the Mission. 

The Sheriffs Court of London is, on the application of the Common 
Council, to have extended to it the practice under the “ Bills of Exchange 
Act, 1855.” The Council have also resolved to abolish the fees for 
simission to the galleries of the Central Crimin.1 Court: it is agreed 
they are a disgrace to the administration of just ce, a position the public 
slopted long ago. 

lord Clyde was the guest of the Skinner’s Company on Thursday. 
In the afternoon he was made a citizen-skizner; in the evening he dined 
with his brother skinners. 

Amember of the Common Council has given notice of his intention to 
propose that the freedom of the City, and a sword, value fifty guineas, 
ye presented to Garibaldi. 


The Southwark election contest increases in heat, and considerable 
fecling is elicited between Mr. Scoveli and Mr. Layard, in which Mr. 
Scovell gets the worst of it in words, for nothing damps the oratorical 
adourof his opponent. On Friday night week, Mr. Layard addressed 
alargeaudience at Rotherhithe during a pelting rain. Nine-tenths of 
the speech consisted of an attack upon Mr. Scovell, and commendations 
if Mr. Layard from himself. Mr. Fawcett held a meeting at the Ro- 
tundaonthe same night. He defended himself with great spirit from 
the charge of incapacity on the ground of his blindness. He described 


and grounds of Trinity College, and does not doubt but that he can ac- 
complish the passage of the Commons’ corridor. He was severely critical 
upon Mr. Layard. Mr. Layard addressed a meeting in the open air, in 
the Southwark Bridge Road, on Monday. Ilis speech on this occasion 
was genealogical in its scope. Ife is in favour of the most complete tolera- 
nation, and denied the contrary charges of being a Puseyite and a hater 
#Roman Catholics. Mr. Layard thinks it unjust that places like Cre- 
mome Gardens should be open to sell liquors on the Sunday, while the 
Crystal Palace is closed. He thinks the working man’s Sabbath a sacred 
thing. Mr. Scovell also addressed mectings in different parts of the 
borough. He promises to support any measure of abolition of corporal 
punishment in the prisons of Great Britain and the colonies. Mr, 
Layard had a great torchlight demorstration of his friends at St. Helena 
Gardens, Rotherhithe, on Tuesday evening; again he delivered a 
long speech, and was critical, as usual, upon Mr. Scovell. 
® nota vain man, but he is a reader of Italian newspapers, and he has 
sareely seen one who had not observed that he is standing for South- 
watk, “The French papers said the same thing. Te had a letter that 
morning from a gentleman of the highest rank in Paris, stating that in 
‘at capital they were watching that election with the greatest interest, 
ad trusted he ‘would succeed. In Turkey, too, there were many eyes 
himself and on them. Ife would go further, and venture to say that 
in India also there were eyes on them. And why? Not on account of 
7 merit of his, but because in Italy, in France, in Turkey, and in 
india it was known that he had raised his voice for liberty in the British 
House of Commons—that when there he had, very humbly and inade- 
{uately perhaps, but to the best of his ability, striven to express the 
Tue sentiments of the great mass of the English people.’ Mr. Scovell’s 
tame 1s not known in Italy, France, Turkey. or India, and his electi 
ng looked upon as 2 good omen for liberty. Mr. Layard’s la- 
murs were continued on Wednesday and Thursday. At Powell and 
—a he ventured on a division of the workmen, when there appeared for 
ol, 0; for himself, 43; and for Mr. Fawcett, who was absent, 
ing oun gratifying proof of the intelligence and generosity of work- 
“men, One singular characteristic of every mecting is, that a vote of 
confidence is passed in the candidate, no matter which of them it is. 














Ra ease of Kempe versus Neville (which we noticed 
- eee -_ resumed on Saturday, ‘Che Vice-Chancellor justified by his 
— od the « harter and statutes of the university: he denied that Miss 
inmealit ed to give references to her « haracter ; I 
— that £ was intended. He found fr m Dr. Pullen, the master of Cor- 
hist Justice — was respectable, and therefore discharged the plaintiff. 
Miniter a urle directed the jury that the Vice-Chancellor need not ad- 
founds = oath : the sole question was, had the Vice-C hancellor reasonable 

T suspecting immorality? The Jury then retired, and after an 
ee of two hours returned with the following verdict—“* That the Proc- 


in our Postscript 


aon good gvound for suspecting the plaintiff. That the Vice-Chan- 
id not make due inquiry, and that the punishment was undeserved. 


They thought that the prison was a fit and convenient place of confinement : 

ey found a verdict for the plaintiff—Damages, 40s,”’ 

Chief Justice Erle refused to receive this verdict on the ground of its 
eney, and he sent back the Jury to answer the following ambiguous 


But 
ids 








| the Strand, and one at the Exchange, 


| pared that codicil myse 


with touching fidelity how he was able to find his way about the house | 


Mr. Layard | 


“*he was quiie certain that | 


question. ‘* Did the Vice-Chancellor hear and examine the plaintiff, and 
was he satistied of the matters alleged in respect of the plaintiff by the Proc- 
tors, that the plaintiff had been in the company of the Undergraduates for 
idle, disorderly, and immoral purposes ?”’ 

The Jury again retired, and did not return till half-past tive o'clock, and 
the foreman then said, ** The Jury cannot say yes or no to the question pro- 
posed ; but they are all of opinion that the Vice-Chancellor should have 
made further inquiries before he imprisoned the plaintiff.” , 

The plaintiff's counsel contended that this was a verdict for the plainti*, 
but the Judge ruled that it was an imperfect verdict, and as the Jury could 
not promise to agree, they were discharged; points of law are reserved. 

Mr. Edward John Dent, the founder of the house of Dent, celebrated as 
clockmakers, was brought into connexion with Mr. E, Denison, Q.C., by 
association in the manufacture of clocks for the Great Exhibition and the 
Houses of Parliament. Mr. Dent had no children of his own, but he had 
married a widow, Mrs. Ripon, who had two sons and a daughter. One ot 
the step-sons, Frederick, managed the shop at the Royal Exchange ; 
another shop at Charing Cross, managed by the other step-son, Richard; and 
a marine instrument manufactory, by the river-side, was managed by a 
foreman, Mr. Smith. Mr. Dent made a will, by which he left only 260/. a 
year, and a share of the residue to Frederick, but subsequently at the in- 
stance of Mr. Denison, he altered the will, and left Frederick the shops and 
larger share of the property than the other children, Frederick was na- 
turally obliged to Mr. Denison for his interference, and continued to have 
his advice and assistance, in accordance with the request of his step-father. 
Early in the present year, Mr. Frederick Dent became ill, and made a will 
prepared under the instructions of Mr. Denison, which was duly executed, 
and which provided for legacies to Mr. Smith and other persons and rela- 
tives. ‘Lhe testator filled in the name of Mr. Denison, in a blank left for 
the name of a residuary legatee. The terms of this will became known to 
some members of the family who advised and procured its revocation and 
destruction. The question was referred to a Special Jury in the Court of 
Probate on Tuesday, whether Mrs. Dent, the mother, was entitled on the 
ground of intestacy to administration, or Mr. Denison te probate of the will 
so revoked or supposed to be so, 

Mr. Denison was examined as a witness on Tuesday; he commenced by 
describing his acquaintance with the late Mr. Dent. ‘** My acquaintan 
commenced in 1845. He had three shops—one in Cockspur Street, one 
and a factory. Frederick Ripon, the 
testator, was at the Strand shop with Mr. Dent. His brother, Richard 

tipon, was at the Cockspur Street shop, but old Mr. Dent had a room there, 
and exercised coutrol over the business. From 1845 I gradually became 
intimate with him, and was consulted by him as a friend from time to ti 

as to his affairs. He died on the 8th of Mareh, 1853. 1 was one of his exe- 
cutors, not under his original will, but under a subsequent codicil. 1 pre- 
The year before his death te told me the sub- 
it. LIspoke to him about the 











stance of his will, and consulted me yout 
provision he had make for Frederick Ripon. In the will, as it first stood, 
he had given Frederick 250/. a year, and a fourth of the residue. The re- 
sidue was all, except the Cockspur Street shop, and was ultimutely valued at 
something under 20,000/, ile said he was very fond of Frederick, but 

thought he was not tit to carry on the shop, because he would always be up- 
stairs making experiments, I said, ‘1 think you are wrong, for you have 
treated him as a child until you think he is one, and it is very unfair.’ He 
did not alter his will immediately, but a few days before his deatn Frede- 
rick came to me, and asked me as a favour to be exeeutor tothe will, 1 
wrote to Mr. Dent, and told him L would be executor if he would mak« 
what I had often told him L looked upon a fair will. Ladded that he 
might rely on my doing ail Leould to help Frederick. te me: 








Ile then wrote 
letter, on the 3d of March, 1853, expressing his gratitude for that and other 
services. After Mr. Dent’s death, Frederick changed his name to Dent, in 
accordance with the codicil. I had assisted FE. J. Dent a good deal in expe- 
riments and matters of business. I assisted Frederick a great deal more in 
the same way. I was in his company very constantly indeed. He also 
consulted me about other than business matters. He was aware of what 
had taken place between myself and his father about the will. He con- 
stantly referred to it. He was constantly expressing his gratitude, and 
saying, *‘ But for you I should have been nobody at all,’ and usingother 
expressions of that kind.” ‘The family used to “quiz” Frederick, 
and without there being absolute animosity there was no good feeling 

between him and Richard there was a violent trade rivalry, and Mr, 
Denison had sometimes to interfer As to his relatives he said, ** 1 know 
they want nothing but my money,’’ and used very strong ex 
them. He complained of their coming to his house and annoying him ver 
much, and [ understood from him that he had given orders that Gardnei 
should not be admitted at all. He complained more of his mother’s goir 

there and worrying him than he did of the Gardners, I saw him very mu 

agitated after his mother’s visits in the last year of his life, after his illnes 


pressions abou 





began. That state of things continued quite up to the time of his last ill- 
ness. Tis wife died in October, 1858. Miss Watts was in the house, bet | 
did not know her except from seeing her pass through the shop, I tirs* 





+ 


spoke to her after his last illness began. etween Mrs. Dent and Miss 
Watts there was anything but a friendly feeling. The ill-feeling existed ; 
long as she was there, so far as I could judge. From the day he was take: 
ill, 1 saw him very often. Iwas busy in Parliamentary committees, an 
generally went every day after the committees broke up. [sometimes hear« 
of old Mrs, Dent coming to the house. Very soon after the illness, Dennir 
told me she had been there. I said, ** As fur as L can judge, this is a ques 
tion of life and death. ‘The doctors are of opinion, as far as I can m t 
that an interview with her at present would probably killhim. Ye 
yourself how her visits have always agitated him lately. 1 have asked him 
several times whether he wishes to see her, and he says, ‘ not at present,’’’ 
I had put that question to him frequently and received that answer. 1] said 
until you hear from the doctor that he may safely see her you must keep he: 
out at all hazards. I take the responsibility upon myself, as it is a question 
of life and death. He spoke to me several times after his wife’s death « 
the subject of making his will. It was arranged between us that I was to 
be his executor, Lefore her death, he told me he had made a wi! 
leaving everything to his wife, 1 said. ** Very well, that is ali 
right.” T ! 












KnOW 


Towards the end of his life, he talked more about making |! 
will, and I said several times, ** Why don’t you send to Tompson and do 

at once?” Tompson bad been his and old Mr. Dent's friend and pri- 
fessional adviser. Before the long vacation of 1859, he left me under t} 

impression that he was going to doit. On Saturday, the ith of Februar 

he said—** I wish you would just put down on paper for me some legacies 
I want to leave.’ I rather demurred to it, and he said, “ You ean do it in 
one of those short papers you know so well how to make,” Then he said 
“Thave got them (meaning Miss Watts and Miss O'Brien) to put dow: 
some names on aslate, Will you ask them for it?” LT asked Miss Watt-, 
who was in another room, for the slate, and she gave it me. I put d 
the names on a scrap of paper. I afterwards prepared the rough draught ot 
a will, and gave it to Scrivener. 1 directed the envelope Miss Watt 

I also sent a letter with it to Mr. Dent. [In this letter, which was date: 
the 13th of February, Mr. Denison said, * I send this for you -to read, and 
till up the end as you think fit. I have put myself inas executor, with the 
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necessary powers, but I can give no advice as to the substantial 


He afterwards had a relapse, and I did not see him for a few days. When 


afterwards saw him, I had several conversations with him about the will. 
The draught I sent had most of the legacies in blank; I put in those that 
I d He said he should like to leave Charles Allchin the house 
in the city, and I filled that in. He also said, ‘I think I should like to 
leave my mother the same sum, that I have been in the habit of allowing 
er.” I said, ‘‘ Yes, I think you ought.” Then I filled in her annuity of 
1507. He had said previously that he must do something for old Smith, 
n about what it wasto be. At last, he decided to leave 
him the compass business as it stands in the will. He had a very great re- 
indeed for Smith. The will was executed on a Saturday, and I saw 

im on the following Monday. Before the will was executed, I said ‘‘ You 
He said, ‘‘ 1 have no diffi- 
had ever passed with reference to my own 


he named to me. 


and we had some ta’ 


know you have not settled the 
culty about that.” Not a wo 
name being inserted as residuary legatee. When I called on the Monda 
after the execution, he told me he had made the will. He said, ‘* Well, 


t thing yet.” 


have done that will, and I have put your name in at the end.” I said, ‘I 
am sure I am very much obliged to you.” He shook hands with me. I 
He said, *‘*Ask Sarah to 
it. 
course of the same week he said, ‘“‘I have had a dupli- 
cate made of that will, and I am going to execute it to make all safe.” 
I said, ‘‘ A copy will do very well, if you send the original to Coutts’s.”” He 
He said after he had made the duplicate, 


said, ‘‘ You had better let me see it.” 
_ — to you.” She did give it me, and I ran_ through 


said, ‘*No, I will execute it.” 
**You had better take your draught back now,” and he handed it to me. 


The copy was executed in that week, and when he gave me the draught he 
showed me the copy. I last spoke to him about the will on the 30th of 
March. He knew I was going out of town the next Monday, and he said, ‘ I 


have not executed that duplicate yet, but I will do it, and I will send one 
to Coutts’s and the other to your house.” I never saw him after the 30th 


of March. Up to that time, I was on friengly and intimate terms with him. 


There was never the slightest difference between us. Soon after his illness, 
Miss Watts told me he was going to Pinching’s, and he talked about it him- 


self. At first he seemed to intend to go, and I offered him my cab. I saw 


afterwards that he was gradually becoming unwilling to go, and I told Miss 
Watts I was sure there was something wrong. About a week before the 
30th of March, he intimated clearly that he did not want to go to Pinch- 
ing’s. Smith lived at Brompton. He showed me a newspaper with a lead- 

article about Pinchinag, and, on inquiry, I found he had reasons for not 
going. I then said to him, ‘Is it true you want to go Smith's?’ He 
said, ‘* Yes, it is.” This was on the 30th of March. I said, ** Shall I 
send Smith to you>”’ He said, ‘ I wish you would.” That was the last 
word he ever said to me. Lintroduced Mr. Partridge. In consequence of a 
conversation with Smith, I said, ‘‘Is it true you would like to see Mr. 
Partridge >’ He said Mr. Partridge had attended Smith, and asked if I 
knew him. Isaid, “‘ I know him little personally, but you can’t do better.” 
He said, ‘If you say that, it is all right. Tell Smith to get him.” Mr. 
Partridge recommended change of air. I was in the shop on the 3lst of 
March. When the carriage arrived, Partridge and Gardner came into the 
shop, and we had a good deal of talk. On the morning of Monday, the 2d 
of April, I was at the shop. I saw Scrivener and several of the men in the 
shop. I asked to see Mr. Dent, but was not allowed. No one said any- 
thing to me about the will having been destroyed. On the contrary, I was 
led to believe that it stili existed. 

In cross-examination, Mr. Denison said—‘‘ From the 13th of February, 
I was with him nearly every day. I generally saw him alone. I gave the 
order not to admit his mother very early in his illness. I don’t think he 
had a guarrel with his mother, or any ill-feeling or animosity towards her, 
but he was very much irritated and agitated by her visits. He told me that 
Mrs. Gardner had said very rude things of him, and that on one occasion 
she had ended a quarrel by saying, ‘ You know, Fred, you are mad.’ He 
had long before requested me to be his executor. He first wished me to act 
as executor soon after his wife’s death. He was ill, more or less, ever since 
his wife’s death. He had constantly said that his family came there for 
nothing but what they could get. The residuary bequest gives me about 
45,0000, I did not expect him to get well. I said nothing at all about the 
disposition of the bulk of his property. The will was talked about three or 
four times between the 13th of February and the execution. I pressed him 
to complete it two or three times. That was before he told me he had put 
my naméin, I had not the least idea until the last interview on Monday, 
the 13th of March, after it was done, that he had made me residuary lega- 
tee.” 

Mr. Tompson, of Lincoln's Inn, also gave evidence as to Frederick Dent’s 
fe elings towards his family. He looked upon his family with a great deal 
of jealousy, and thought they were interfering very much with his affairs. 
He frequently said that he did not intend they should have any of his 
money ; that Mrs. Dent was continually plaguing him, and wanting him to 
sign a bond for 250/. a year; that he had fatterly given her considerable 
sums, but she seemed to confide entirely in Mr. Gardner, and he knew no- 
thing about her affairs, and did not see why she should make a purse for 
Mr. Gardner’s children. This was in his wife’s lifetime, two or three years 
ago. He paid his mother’s annuity himself half-yearly until about two 
— ago, when he said he did not want to have anything more to do with 

er. rs. Dent then called on me for the money, with Mrs. Gardner. He 
has told me that he had no intercourse with his sisters, I saw him for the 
last time in the early part of this year. Down to that time, there was no 
change in his sentiments with regard to Mrs. Dent. About eighteen months 
ago, she called on me and said her son had used her shamefully, and forbade 
her his house, and all intercourse had ceased. Mr. Dent continually spoke 
about Mr. Denison in terms of great approbation and regard. He was very 
grateful for his assistance, especially in the matter of the Great Clock. He 
was about purchasing a copyhold property for the Osbornes in Worcester- 
shire, and was —7 desirous to have it completed. I heard nothing about 
his making a will before it was done. On the 2d of April, Gardner and 
Buckney called upon me. On the next day, I went tothe Strand and ap- 
plied to see Mr. Dent. I saw Miss Watts. She told me he was so com- 
— upset with what had occurred on the previous Saturday that he had 

een in a state of stupor and unconsciousness ever since ; that he had never 
spoken and scarcely moved, and was kept perfectly quiet by the doctor's 
orders; that he was only just then coming round, and directly he was in a 
state to be spoken to she would say 1 had called. I said 1 was his professional 
adviser and personal friend, and I had come by the request of Gardner and 
Buckney. I called again at the end of the week. One of the shopmen told 
me he was rather better. I left word that I wished to see him. On the 
25th of April, after Mr. Dent's death, I went to the house with Mr. Buck- 
is 5 The plaintiff and the Gardners, the Buckneys, Miss Watts, and Miss 
O’Brien were there. I was told that the will was destroyed. I asked, 
* How was that?’ Miss Watts said it had been destroyed by the testator’s 
direction. I asked in whose presence, and said it was a very serious matter. 
She said she had torn it up, and Miss O’Brien was present. I asked why it 
was not done in the presence of the medical man who was the attesting wit- 
ness, and always in the house? She did not answer that question, but said 
the testator had said he was not aware he had left so much to Mr. Denison 


by the term ‘ residuary legatee.’ The parties were rather excited.” 





uest.’ 7 


Smith, the foreman, also gave evidence as to the promises 

ae = him—‘ rm —_ A oe pee ay tee toad 1 “4 bo If] 
thought I was ie without providing for you, I 3 

the most men that ever ated in the world? The be one of 
his house, and had expressed a wish to go there rather than to Waltham, 
stow, if he could have accommodation. He said, about the middle of Ma 
* If I could 7 there, I would go down on my knees and thank a 
mighty, for I think I should get well.’ I said, ‘ Then, sir, you shall com. 
On the 30th of March he said, ‘ Could = get your place ready for a 
morrow ? I wish to come tomorrow. ere will be a precious row about 
it. Sarah won’t like it, and it will be a complete cut with Pinchino’ I 
said, ‘If you think it will save your life, never mind that,’ Ast 
going out, I said, ‘ Well, Mr. Dent, you mean to come tomorrow }’ He 
said, ‘ Yes, Ido,’ I went and told Mr. Partridge, and, in consequence of 
what passed with him, I orie:ed the carriage. On the pte day, the 


iage came. I saw him vi the 7th of April, and he said no 
the wil uf ee | been destroyed.” _ oben 

Mr. Partridge, the eminent surgeon, said—‘‘I was called jp to 
attend Mr. Dent on the 28th of March. He was very ill, suffering from 
very nervous symptoms, like those of delirium tremens. I reco 
that he should be removed to some tranquil spot, as he was living in a room, 
surrounded by his apparatus. I suggested an invalid carriage to Smith 
On Saturday, the 31st, I was sent for between two and three p, m, Mn. 
Dent and Mrs. Gardner were there, and the carriage was at the & There 
was a dispute about where he should to. I said his own wishes 
be consulted, and I saw him alone. e three places proposed were his 
mother’s, Mr. Smith’s, and Walthamstow. I said it was for him to deter. 
mine. I objected to his going to his mother’s, as in her excited state it 
might do him harm. He did not seem to wish to be pushed toa i 
but when I pressed him he said, ‘I think I should like to go to Smith's’ 
I communicated that wish to his family, and said I thought it essential the 
he should be removed, and have no visitors at first but his nurse and his 
medical attendant. The discussion was as to where he should go, and 
one objected to the plan of every one else. I did not attend himagain,” 

Mrs. Osborne, the aunt of the late Mrs. Dent, said she lived a 
thorne, in Worcestershire, and Mr. and Mrs. Dent used to come and 
there from time to time. He and his family were not friends. He hadsaj 
in July, 1829, that, when he made his will, he should think of his sincere 
friend, Mr. Denison, and of her and her husband. 

Sir Cresswell Cresswell left it to the Jury to say whether the will was 
destroyed at the request of the testator, and if he was in a competent state 
of mind at the time. 

The Jury retired at ten minutes after four, and returned at half-past five 
o'clock with a verdict for the plaintiff upon both issues. They that 
they considered Mr. Denison had reasonable ground for disputing the can- 
celling of the will. Sir C. Cresswell said he quite agreed with the Jury. 

Mr. Hannen moved for costs out of the estate. His Lordship took time to 
consider the question. 

Administration was then granted to Mrs. Dent. 


An appeal was heard before the Lords Justices on Tuesday in re Saunders. 
A trader had committed an act of bankruptcy, but before any steps had been 
taken upon it, he presented a petition under the private clauses, 
and offered ten shillingsin the pound. One creditor, Mr. objected, 
and obtained an adjudication, which was annulled by the Commissioner. But 
the Lords Justices held the ereditor’s right to an adjudication was complete, 
and set aside the Commissioner’s decision. 

A Mr. Stockbridge, an attorney’s-clerk, brought an action against the 
Daily Telegraph, for libel, which was tried on Friday week, The libel eon- 
sisted of an advertisement, in which Mr. Stockbridge was described as an 
‘* Esquire” and “ Tailor,”’ the latter of which titles he complained of as in- 
sulting. On the trial, the Lord Chief Baron laughed the case out of Court, 
and the Jury found a verdict for the newspaper publisher. 

Mr. Howard bound his son as an apprentice to a Mr. Berri, a die-sinker; 
but, before long, he left his master and enlisted in the line, and went to 
India. The master sued the father for the loss of the son’s services, anda 
sympathizing Jury on Saturday gave him the full amount of damages to 
which he was entitled for the loss—one farthing. 

The London Monetary Advance Company sued Mr. ee ow on Sa- 
turday, in the Exchequer, for 60/. upon a promissory note : defendan: 

leaded—Ist. That he had been induced to sign note by fraud—2i. 

Phat he had given notice of the fraud and repudiated the note. And 3d. 
That he was so drunk and intoxicated when he made the note, that he did 
not know what he was about. The note was given as a security forone 
Alpe, who had become insolvent: but the minute recollection of all the 
details of the transaction disproved the drunken plea, and eventually the 
plaintiff had a verdict subject to an opinion of the full court, whether the 
defendant had a right to retract his security before consideration was givel. 

Dr. Smethurst propounded the will of the late Miss Isabella Banks, with 
whose name his own is so painfully associated, in the Court of Probate on 
Wednesday. The case was adjourned to allow the next of kin to amend a 








plea. 


The examination of the affairs of Messrs Streatfeild and Co. was resumed 
in the Bankruptcy Court on Wednesday. Mr. Thomas, the book-keeper, was 
again examined as to the firm’s transactions with its customers, Rider 
Waring, and Schrader ; parts of the examination were characteristic, #0 
the cross fire of repartee kept up between Mr. Linklater and the igi 
provocative of much merriment. The whole system of what Mr. Lin eel 
ealled ‘* kite flying,” and Mr. Thomas *‘ accommodation,” may be inf 
from one specimen of the transactions— c » 

“On the Ist of January, 1860, George Schrader’s accommodation draug! aaa 
the Liverpool firm were about 16,000/, These bills were passed to Gibson, 0 bills ic 
ming, and Gibson was drawn upon for the amount. The concoction of the ot 
Glasgow thus ended with a double set of bills in London. Laurence arra “ 
bills as he thought they would best go down in the discount world. The oe oes 
of the paper set afloat during the years 1857, 1858, 1859, and 1860, as 1 » 1859 
Smith, Patient, and Smith, was as feltowe—Le 1857, 240,0002, ; 1858, 320,0008. ; >" 
293,000/. ; 1860, 117,0007. Total, 970,0007, ths 

Mr. Laurance explained that these bills having been renewed every a mon » 
the amount was really only one-third these sums at any one time. The to’ — 
of Smith, Patient, and Smith’s indebtedness at the time of the bankruptcy 
193,0007. 5 

Examination continued—‘ On the 3lst of December, 1858, lemees Lang 
draughts upon Smith and Co., as running, were 118,000/., of whic up’ at wes 
100,000/, were out in the world. On the 3ist of December, 1859, oe 
The extent of the trading transactions between Lae 1860 ons 
Smith, Patient, and Co. during the three years and a half from pe aun Smith 
33,000/., of which goods to the amount of only 4500/. had been recety 4 Co. with 
and Co.; so that during this period Laurence and Co. supplied Smith ye this 
cash to the amount of 1,062,000/. The charge for stamps and into est of his 
time was 27,608/. He would answer all Mr. Linklater’s questions ey Thomas— 
power. Mr. Linklater—‘* We are getting on very well toda: a eived in three 
“We improve upon acquaintance. The total amount of bills rec Lae 
years and a half from J. Herbert Smith was 836,000/. Of this » ashe 20,000. 
and Co. provided 706,000/. The goods bought during this period werrradiag of 
so that bills to the extent of a million and a Ere Mr. Thoma- 


106,0007. 


120,0007.” Mr. Linklater—** That was pretty well 
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De  emeaemmeaaiagll . 
“Yes.” Mr. Linklater—“‘ Is: this the usual way of the trade?” Mr, Thomas— 
“No.” Mr. Linklater—‘* Then Mr, Laurence was mistaken when hesaid so?” Mr. 
“ Yes.” 

Mr. Thomas was also examined as to the private property of the partners, 

pat the existence of the items turned out to be somewhat mythical. 
Mr. Thomas said he always thought Mr. Laurence had 100, . or 200,0002 in 
. Hewas then in fault. Mr. Linklater— What was the value of Mr. 
a mine?” Mr. Thomas—* What mine?” Mr, Linklater—‘* Where was 
yr. Laurance’s mine? There was, we have been told, a mine.”” Mr. Thomas—* I 
po idea where the mine was. ‘ I had no interest in it.” Mr. Linklater—‘* And 
the bankrupts have generally an interest in other people’s mines. The only mines 
knew were the joint-stock banks.” Mr. Thomas—“I had represented him to 


avery wealthy man. Believed he was so.” Mr, Linklater—* Where did you 
think his property was t’ Mr. Thomas—* I knew he belonged to a very wealthy 
gaily.” Mr. Linklater—* That would not make him rich, you know.” Examina- 


ton continued—He thought generally he was a man of wealth—the mine, the 
the business, &¢. Mr. Mortimore was supposed to be much richer—various 
estates, valuable interests in London Joint-Stock Bank, railways, mines, &e. Mr. 

4 —** Where was Mr. Mortimore’s mine ?” Mr. Thomas—* I do not know.” 
wr. Linklater—“* Can't you tell us of one mine—gold, silver, or lead?” Mr, Tho- 
nw" No.” £xamination continued—He had always represented them to be 
yorth 300,000/. He did this on the imperfect information disclosed this day. 

examination then went to the extent of Streatfeild’s transactions: 
the total amount of their purchases during the last three and a half years 
jad been 1,710,812/., the amount of their sales being 2,099,470/. The pur- 
of raw goods by the Liverpool house during the same period had been 
198,995. its sales 405,000/., or 357,000/. to other than the eleven houses 
wferred to. The total trade transactions of the two firms during the last 
diree and a half years had been 5,377,750/. The house of Laurence and 
(, had been established fifty years. It had, according to its books, a capital 
g follows on the Ist of January of each of the following years :—1848, 
; 1849, 13,0002. ; 1854, 50,0007. ; 1857, 71,0007. ; 1958, 63,0002. ; 
,000/.; 1860, 65,000/. The Liverpool house had similarly the fol- 
capital :—1855, 42,000/.; 1856, 42,600/.; 1857, 57,000/.; 1858, 
nom ; 1860, 51,000/. These sums were exclusive of amounts carried to 
greserve-fund to meet losses that might arise. ‘The profits of the London 
fmm during the last ten years had been 318,1322, against charges 42,195/. 
howe of the Liverpool firm during the last three and a half years 71,226/., 
trade charges something less than 30,000/. This was exclusive of 
transactions with the eleven firms that had failed. 

Mr. W. Mundy and Mr. Schrader were examined as to their transactions 
sith the firm. ‘‘ In 1858, the loans amounted to 243,000/. and the transac- 
tims for goods to 3256/.”’ was one of the items of Mr, Schrader’s evidence, 
fom which its general character may be inferred. 

The examinations were resumed on Thursday. Mr. Laurence, the bank- 

Mr. Herbert Smith, Mr. Gibson, of Godalming, a bankrupt, were 
The modes of drawing bills and making advances were fully 
@wribed by the parties. Some business was done before advances were 

The advance to Waring was 2300/. ; the bills drawn upon him being 
; in 1856, the advances were 12,000/. Lafone had advances for 5000/., 
“bills running” being 13,0007. Gibson had advances from the Liver- 
house 4882/., and “‘ they went on year by year afterwards.’’ Commis- 
was c 2 per cent, and interest at 5 for advances. Mr. Herbert 
described how his firm were losers to the extent of 40,000/. by Payne 
wi Clark, and how Laurence told him he should be ‘ assisted,”’ that he in 
“ assist’? Payne and Clark. He received more than 40,000/. from 
and Co., and advanced 40,000/. to Payne and Clark ; their affairs 

bad, worse than he expected. Payne and Clark’s failure was 

about by Davies’s failure. There was a meeting of Davies's credi- 

tas; it was attended by Mr. Mortimore, and after that meeting he (Smith) 

and Co. on their legs, and Streatfeild and Co. kept him on his 

The highest price of leather in 1857 was 2s. ld. for Fisher’s butts ; 

a year it was ls. ld. per lb.; the leather market is subject to rises 

gifalls. Mr. Gibson gave evidence that he lost 70,000/. in 1857, but Lau- 

aid he was to go on, and gave him money ; at the time of his stop- 

he owed Streatfeilds 95,000/. The case is adjourned to the 19th and 
December. 

Mr. Strousberg is the only director of the Mitre Insurance Campany who 
hesas yet appeared in the Court of Bankruptcy to give information as to 
be afr. At the examination meeting on Tuesday, the evidence was 

i ey jocular, and afforded amusement to every one, except the cre- 

; the revelations of the interior of the office are curious, as stated by 
Strousberg—‘“‘ The company had a lease. Believed it was now at the 
banker's; at least he thought so—believed he thought so. The lease 
as deposited by order of the directors. He hoped the word ‘swear’ 
not be repeated so often—it was offensive. They knew where 

the books of the company were. He did not open the door of the 
and give the ks of the company to a man with a tin- 

box. He declined to make any answer to any question about shares; 
tt least, he did so unless ordered to do so by the Court.” ‘The 
issioner—‘* You must answer the question.”” Examination continued 

— “He sold shares in the company, but how many he did not know. The 
books would show. So much had taken place in reference to this company 
that he could not pledge himself to anything. He had transferred shares 
fom time to time. Never deceived anybody in references to the shares. 
Did not know anything about book-keeping. It would have been child’s 
for him to touch the books. Conld not say whether he had transferred 

in July. Thought it wasin February. Had repeatedly transferred 

to the porter of the company. Had no doubt that the porter executed 
transfer. ‘I'he books showing all these transactions were at the office of 
the solicitor for the company. The assignees might not have them. He 
thew half the lawyers in London by name. Lawyers were very fond of 
sche of papers and documents. Mr. Linklater had now a private 
mt of hisown, Did not interfere with the books. Had said so half 
adozen times. Did not know where the deed of settlement of the com- 
Pay was ; neither the deed of amalgamation. It was either in the custody 
assignees or of somebody else. Thought they had three waggon-loads 

o books, but how could he tell what they had? Did not know whether he 
received moncy belonging to the company since the bankruptey. Be- 
certain premiums had been paid since the bankruptcy. ‘They would 

be received by any servant of the company at the office. The porter re- 
ceived premiums as an officer of the company. He would give an official 
receipt. Of course, people did not take the receipt of a porter. Did not 
know who had the money thus received; probably the messenger might 
fave it. The secretary would have it when he came.” Mr. Bagley— 

When will he come?*? Witness—‘ 1 don’t know; he is unwell now.”’ 

missioner—‘‘ There will be an adjournment, and the books of the 
‘mpany must be produced for the inspection of the assignees.” 


“G” tells the following almost incredible story in the Times. 
the ty afternoon last, the 28th of November, a gentleman eminent in 
dn pantie world was proceeding on foot from the Admiralty to the Lon- 

Brid station, en route for Greenwich. He passed under Temple Bar 
the North side, at a very few minutes past five. As he emerged from the 
atch he observed some men, eight or ten in all, drawn up on each side of the 
nn: He had not advanced a step before they closed in and attacked 

- They drove his hat over his eyes, endeavoured to trip him up, and 
Otherwise assaulted him im the most violent manner. My friend is a power- 
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ful man, a little above the ordinary size, and he was fortunately able to pre- 
vent himself from falling, and kept his ket intact. He was, however, 
forced against the stone-work of the arch, and had his hand so seriously 
dam that when I met him at the Royal Society dinner on Friday it was 
all but useless. Of course, he had shouted ‘ Police !’ with all his might, 
but of course no police had arrived. He then ran on into Fleet Street, and 
soon found two constables chatting at the corner of Chancery Lane. He 
told what had happened to him, and received the cool reply, ‘ Ah! yes, 
Sir, the second attack today.’ ” 

Lewis Robert Poole, of Northampton, boot and shoe manufacturer; Mr. 
Roger Dawson, a solicitor of Northampton ; Mr. James Cooke, a tanner and 
eurrier of Walsall; George Billingham, a furniture broker of Northampton ; 
Thomas Chapman, an innkeeper of the same town; and Frederick Walter 
Ventris, a clerk to the eminent accountants, Messrs. Quilter and Ball, were 
again examined on Monday upon the charge of conspiring together for the 
purpose of concealing and embezzling property to the value of 1200/. and 
upwards, with intent to cheat and defraud the creditors of the bankrupts, 
Poole and Bryan. With the exception of Mr. Dawson, they were all fully 
committed for trial. Sir Robert Carden did not think there was any proof 
of complicity on the part of Mr. Dawson ; he had certainly received Lees, 
such as no respectable solicitor would wish to receive from a client, but there 
was nothing in them to prove subornation of perjury. Mr. Dawson was 
therefore discharged, 

The same parties were brought up and committed for trial on Wednesday, 
upon a charge of perjury, except Chapman, whose case was adjourned. 
Ventris was also separately committed for trial upon a charge of felony for 
stealing a case of goods belonging to the bankrupt’s estate. 

Samuel Owen, the Hyde Park orator, was charged before Mr, Beadon, on 
Monday, with begging in the Park on Sunday. At the station he had 
opened a piece of paper given to him, which was found to contain Is. 6d. 
Mr. Beadon said that the defendant was trenching as near the boundary of 
the law as possible ; and if he was satisfied after this that money was re- 
ceived, he should commit him for a month, and carry out the law fully, 

A very gallant capture was achieved by a policeman, Joseph Williams, 
B 80, on Saturday morning last. He heard a dog barking in the rear of the 
premises of Mr. Nichols, Queen’s Row, Pimlico, and feeling satisfied there 
was something wrong he got upon the back wall with the assistance of a 
brother officer, and down into the premises, which he searched. There be- 
hind a door he found a man who presented a pistol and threatened to blow 
the officer's brains out; the policeman closed with and captured him, but 
not before he had received a heavy blow from a life-preserver. The con- 
tents of the prisoner’s pockets, when placed upon the table of the court, on 
Saturday, before Mr. Arnold, excited general attention. Beside a fine set 
of housebreaking implements, the power of which strong iron could no 
have withstood, lay the pistol, still loaded but now ked and pped, 
the life-preserver, a very small dark lantern, a pair of knitted worsted slip- 
pers, two bullets, a box of lucifers, some grease, and a black and 
crape mask, The “wena was remanded ; and Mr. Nichols publicly thanked 


the courageous policeman. 








Mr. H. Potter appeared on Saturday at the Guildhall to give an explana- 
tion of his charges against the City Magistrates before a Committee of the 
House of Commons. He went into details; he adverted to one case, in 
which a woman named Dodsworth, who, with her two children, had been 
passed to Irelund in 1854, and within a very short time returned to the West 
pad Union, having in the meantime deserted her children. She was 
brought up several times to be passed, and on the last occasion, the master 
of the union attended to urge that the law should be enforced, as it was a 
very bad case; but the presiding Magistrate refused to pass her. He gave 
her half-a-crown, and told her she would be sent to prison if she ever came 
there again, and he told the master that it was better for the union to take 
care of the children than intrust them to such a mother, and nrggh Jess ex- 
pensive to keep them than to be always passing them to Ireland. In the 
case of a pauper named Mary Hayes, who was passed in 1850, at an ex- 
pense tothe union of from 2/, to 3/., she had since been repeatedly brought 
up to be passed, and Colonel Wilson gave her ds. to go away, and she had 
since been sixteen times in the union. In another case, that of a young 
man named Kenney, the relieving officer attended, and stated that the 
pauper had been very recently removed to Ireland, and had returned. 
Alderman Copeland refused to pass him, remarking that the union officers 
were secking to punish pauperism as a crime, and that, as he was again 
in the House of Commons, he would see to the alteration of the law of re- 
moval. In the case of a woman named Reynolds, and her two children, in 
October, 1857, Alderman Copeland and Colonel Wilson refused to pass them, 
as the woman did not wish to go to Ireland after an absence of seventeen 
years, «and the observation made by Alderman Copeland at the time 
was, that he would not pass them for the West London Union, nor any one 
else. 


Anne Padfield, the woman lying in Newgate under sentence of death for 
the murder of her child, is in a very distressing state, and the prison sur- 
geon has been obliged to administer stimulants. Nothing is yet known as to 
the decision of the Home Office ; but, it is believed that the capital sentence 
will not be carried out. 

The Sheriffs intimated to the prisoner on Thursday that her execution 
is to take place on the 24th of December, She received the announcement 
at first calmly, but afterwards shrieked for mercy. 


St. Paul’s Cathedral was reopened on Sunday last, after an interval of 
five months spent in renovation and reconstruction. The most notable 
alteration is the entire removal of the screen and organ at the entrance to 
the choir, by which an uninterupted vista of the building from end to 
end is obtained. The whole interior of the dome has undergone a 
process of renovation, and portions of its architectural embellishments as 
well as of those in-the chancel have been richly gilded. The pulpit has been 
removed back some distance towards the left of the chancel, on the high level 
of which it now stands in a commanding position, and the reading-desk is 
withdrawn in the same direction. The organ is now placed beneath the first 
arch from the altar, on the North side of the choir, where it has been put up 
in all its integrity, as it left the hands of Father Smith, its famous builder, 
upwards of 160 years ago. Beneath the dome an organ of commensurate 
power is being erected for the Sunday evening services in that part of the 
building, which are to be resumed towards the end of January. This stu- 

endous instrument, which was built for the Alhambra in Leicester Square, 

= been purchased at a sum, it is understood, of about 10002. ; 100/. is said 
to have been expended in the removal of it to its present site ; another 1000/, 
is estimated as the cost of putting it up, exclusive of a suitable case, which 
of itself will require an expenditure almost incredibly large. 

A very extraordinary “ revival”’ meeting was held at Exeter Hall, on 
Sunday evening. The service were conducted by three laymen, Messrs. 
Radcliffe, Carter, a converted chimney-sweep, and Weaver, a converted 
pugilist, being the orators. Very coarse language was used. Mr. Carter 
assured the audience that 98 out of every 100 working men never went to a 
place of worship at all, and that the * unconverted nobility’’ were “* cant- 
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ing humbugs.” 


that “if that did not convert them nothing would.” 
tion and rough language caused some young females to faint. 


refused to less exceptionable objects. ] 


The Roman Catholic chapel, St. Mary’s, Moorfields, was the scene of a 


solemn mass of requiem for the repose of the soul of Henry Granville, Duke 
of Norfolk. 
wax candles, was the coffin of the deceased, his coronet, and other insignia. 
Cardinal Wiseman occupied his throne, and Dr. Morris sang the mass. 


Provinrial, 


Mr. P. A. Taylor the most ultra of the two radical candidates has re- 
tired from the contest at Newcastle-upon-Tyne: the struggle now lies 
between Mr. Somerset Beaumont, Whig ; and Mr. Peter Carstairs, Radi- 
cal. Both parties are confident. 

The nomination of candidates for Newcastle-upon-'l'yne took place on 
Thursday. Mr. Carstairs had the show of hands. 


Mr. Bright appeared as a speaker at the Freehold Land Society mect- 
ing at Birmingham, on Tucsday night; he was vociferonsly received. 
Tle accepts the fact of the membership of 8000 or 9000 persons as evi- 
dence of the frugality and self-denial of the people of Birmingham. We 
are accustomed to say we live in “a free country,” and “it is a country 
of personal freedom and, in some respects, of sore oppression.” Had any 
one suffered from this freedom? ‘There is one point in which we are 
less free than the people of other countries, and particularly those of the 
United States; the land of this country is not free ; corn, iron shares, 
cash, are all free, everything but land, which had a clause (sic) attached to 
it which would prove ruinous to anythingelse. The first of the obstacles 
was the law of primogeniture. Mr. Jefferson had abolished that law in 
the American colony of Virginia ; when the law was gone, the system of 
leaving all to the cldest son fell into disuse, and the men who beggared 
all their younger sons and daughters to enrich one, left a character behind 
which living men did not wish to inherit. 
accompanied the other; these laws came down to us from a time of brutal 
conquest— 

** As to the operation of the law of entail, rich men, and sometimes poor 
men who were proud and foolish, and who wished to perpetuate a family 
name, did grievous injustice in this mode; they give h| 
lj, his son, and after 3 to C, and after C to any son of C—,call him D—,who 
might be born within twenty-one years after the making of that will; thus 
a man made a will leaving property to his son, grandson, and son of that 


Mr. Weaver outdid his colleague in extravagance in sing- 
ing a hymn to the tune of ‘The King of the Cannibal Islands ;”’ he then 
uttered the polite suggestion that ‘‘ there were many unconverted persons 
in the hall, who wanted shaking over hell for five or six minutes,’’ adding 
His violent gesticula- 
[Why do the 
proprietors of Exeter Hall let it for such purposes ? The hall has often been 


In the centre of the chapel, surrounded by a number of tall 





1 


The law of entail always | 


1eir estate, say, A to | 


grandson who might be born within twenty-one years after the making of | 


the instrument, thus giving a direction to a great estate for sixty or eighty 


years after the executing of the deed, and preventing it being sold from the | 


very grave where he had returned to his original element. Now, when he 
was answered on this point, lhe should be told that the laws of entail were not 
as they used to be ; but the laws of Scotland were so bad that only about 
fifteen years ago, during the period that Mr. Rutherford was Lord-Advocate, 


| above. 


a law was proposed for the purpose of bringing the laws of Scotland into a | 


less barbarous condition, making them a little less barbarous than the laws 
of England. He should be told that any man having an entailed estate 
could, with the consent of his son, cut off the entail. ‘That was true; but 
it often happened that the interest of the one was opened to such a process, 
and, therefore, the cutting off of the entail does not take place in such in- 
stances.” 

Then when we wished to make out a title to land we had to go back 
sixty years. Apply the rule of sixty years to all other subjects, there 
would be an end of all social progress, commercial industry, and even 
civilization, The number of owners of land is gradually diminishing, 
and one result is the destruction of the yeomen of the country. Mr. 
Bright then proceeded to expound the political consequences arising out 
of this state of things, enforcing his well-known views as to American 
superiority ; and he claimed all the benefits conferred upon the country, 
peasants and ploughmen, as having been the result of the exertion of the 
town— 


“The people of the town had delivered the country from whatever of | d 
bet oi ee ; t | were scattered in wild confusion over the line, which was literally choked 


evil and of grievous legislation they had escaped during their lifetime; they 


knew that the whole political life of England was to be found in England’s | 


towns and cities. They had freed the produce of the soil. Let us then see 
if we cannot free the land. It was not more true that you had the right to 
buy your corn freely in the world’s markets than it was that you had the 
right to buy and sell land in your own countryas freely as you buy or sell 
any other article of exchange orof possession.’’ 

He concluded by urging combined exertion for the release of the land 
from its burdens; it would increase its value and open up new fields of 
industry. 

The Town Council of Sunderland have resolved to have a free public 
library. The late Mayor, Mr. Candlish, has presented 4000 volumes as 
a beginning. Some of the inhabitants seck to reverse the decision of the 
Council by an appeal to a public meeting. 

Very distressing accounts come from Coventry and the neighbourhood 
as to the state of the working population ; 10,000 out of 30,000 are out of 
work, and the wages paid are from 30 to 60 per cent less than before. 
[t issimply stating the unadorned truth to say that thousands are starv- 
ing. A most respectable workman stopped a gentleman in the street, one 


day, and with tears in his eyes begged a penny to buy a bit of bread, as | 


he had not tasted food for two days! Some weavers collect withered 
leaves and sell them as litter for pigs at sixpence per bag. Numbers are 
compelled to beg. A public meeting has been held; Messrs. Little and 
Woodcock are appointed treasurers to the public subscription, and Messrs. 
Jones, Loyd, and Co,, Smith, Payne, and Smith, Glyn and Co., and 
Drummond, bankers, in London, receive subscriptions. 


In opening the Winter Assizes at Maidstone, Mr. Justice Byles drew the 
attention of the Grand Jury to the fact that out of forty-six prisoners for 
trial, twenty-three were soldiers, to whose charge were laid crimes of the 
deepest dye; that of arson especially being common. It occurred to him 
that these crimes by soldiers occurred simply by want of employment. He 
said it had passed, indeed, into a proverb, that employment was but another 
name for happiness. Indeed, a celebrated writer, more remarkable, perhaps, 
for his brilliancy than his soundness, said that ‘* Employment is the happi- 
ness of nine-tenths of the human race, who thus have not leisure to con- 





sider and to know how unha they really are.’ It was unnecessary 
remind them of what they Sal leet os caheatboye, that the greatest wi 
tray power that ever existed, and that he hoped ever would exist, one that 
held the world in subjection for twelve centuries, always took care in times 
of peace to employ its army in works of physical exertion, which made the 
soldiers stronger, sounder, hardier, and better men when war again made its 
appearance. The memorials of these peaceful labours of soldiers remai 
until the present day, in those solid walls and streets, and admirable Roman 
roads, which extended and radiated from the metropolis to the extremities of 
the then known earth. It was, therefore, a very serious question w 

in a frontier country like this, the superfluous energy of the soldiers mich, 
not be employed in erecting works of defence, so that if the fears which now 
existed in some quarters, that the blasts of war, silent on these shores for 
so many centuries, would be again heard, were realized, they would be in 2 
firm position to meet the foe. 

The Reverend Frederick George Eyre, Chaplain of the Faversham Upj 
was tried at the Maidstone Assizes on Wednesday, upon a charge of felonious} 
assaulting his housekeeper, Sophy Forman, on the 6th of October, Me 
Eyre was acquitted. ; 

George Burnett was indicted at the Maidstone Assizes for having unlay. 
fully published a paper, purporting to be a summons from the County ¢ 
at Rochester, with intent to defraud. He had a quarrel with a neighbour 
whom he thought to frighten by sending him a document, in the form of 3 
county court summons purchased at a stationer’s shop. There was no 
to believe that he wished to obtain any money by the threat; he was dig. 
charged upon his own recognizances so appear when called upon for judg. 
ment, 

A meeting of the Trowbridge magistrates was held last week, to hear the 
evidence respecting the missing night dress, in which so much was said jp 
the investigation before Mr. Saunders. The conduct of Superintendent 
Foley was blamed. Mr. Stapleton, the surgeon, states that the cause of 
death was the cutting of the throat, not suffocation; the importance of the 
‘chest flannel ’’ fades away. 

A prisoner, Thomas Foggy, made his escape from the Leeds 
Gaol last week, by dropping successively down walls thirty and twenty feet 
high. 





A terrible colliery explosion occurred at the Black Vein Pit, near New. 

port, in Wales, on Saturday, when 199 men descended, of whom only 64men 
1ave been rescued, so that 135 miners have lost their lives ; 80 bodies have 
deen brought up, but the rest cannot be recovered for a week or a fortnight. 
The inquest was opened on Tuesday by the Jury discharging the painful 
task of viewing the bodies. The Government Inspector, Mr. Brough, is now 
making an investigation. The work of charity is begun for the widows and 
orphans. Ladies from Newport have faced the inclement weather to become 
ministering angels among the distressed and bereaved. A publicsubscription 
is about to be set on foot. In every class of society the painfal event is the 
all-absorbing topic. Of the highly dangerous and often fatal character of 
the Black Vein Pit, which is 150 yards deep, with three miles of bs a 
the eoroner’s records during the past fifteen years tell a frightful tale, 
Within that period, first nearly frty lives were lost ; eight years ago, 
eleven ; five years since, four or five; and now the awful number stated 
A cemetery is about to be made in the vicinity of the works, to be 
devoted to the interment of the men and their wives and families. Ground 
has been given up for that purpose by the lessees, the Risea Company, and 
the lessor, Baron Tredegar. A dispensation has been granted by the Bishop 
of the diocess, and the work is to be forthwith commenced. The cemetery 
will be devoted at the outset to the reception of the bodies of the unm 
fortunate men who have thus miserably perished. 

Another fatal colliery accident occurred on Tuesday at Nailsea, South 
Wales. Three men and three boys were at work in Mr. Farler’s pit; one 
of the men, John Wright, struck into the old workings, and in a momenta, 
large body of water rushed through the crevice. Before he could recover 
himself he was overpowered by the water and débris. His five companions 
made their way to the shaft and were speedily out of harm’s way. 

An explosion took place in a coal-pit at Maryport at four o'clock on Mon- 
day. Three of the men were missed; search being instituted, the of 
one was recovered with his head severed from the body. The two oi 
were not found. 

A triangular collision of railway trains ‘took place on Friday night week. 
A goods train was shunting at Croft, near Darlington, when a “* pick-up 
train from York came dashing round a curve, and ran into the goods train. 
Before either train could be stopped, a third came up from Darlington and 
ran into both trains. Engines, tender, waggon, horses, and merchandise, 


up; but happily nobody was injured, except the Railway Company, which 
will lose thousands of pounds. 

Another collision has occurred on the North-Eastern Railway. On Tues- 
day morning, about seven o'clock, a cattle-train from York was shunting 
near to the junction of the Bedale and we at branch with the main line, 
a few hundred yards on this side of Northallerton, when the ‘‘ beef” tram 
from Neweastle made its appearance, and at full speed rushed into the 
slowly moving cattle-train. Several carriages were thrown across the line, 
and there was a considerable ‘smash up.” It was only by the merest 
chance that the enginemen and guards escaped. The cause of the accident 
is reported to be solely due to a mismanagement of signals. P 

Asa goods train, travelling from Carlisle towards the South, was passing 
over the North Union Railway, on Thursday, it was run into by a coal- 
train from the Springs branch. The driver of the Carlisle train, see- 
ing the signal that he was to come on, did not slacken speed. W hen = 
coal-train came upon the line it was too late to avoid a collision, and the 
driver and stoker of the goods-train both jumped off their engine. 
engine was upset and several waggons smashed. The traffic was stopped 
for five hours. 

The shop and house of Mr. Marrison, gunsmith, of Norwich, was sonal 
to a complete wreck, cn Saturday, by an explosion of 401b. of gunpow er, 
lying underneath the counter. Several adjoining shops and their anu 
also wholly or partially injured. The body ofa boy, in Mr. oo 
employ, was also found shockingly mutilated. Mr. Marrison, a neig , A 
Mr. Franklin, and Mr. Franklin’s sister, were also seriously injure hi 
sailor, named Robert Crabtree, heroically distinguished himself by clim ng 
into the fallen ruins, out of which he rescued two children, whom, with gree: 

sresence of mind, he threw down into the outstretched arms of the ero 
Solow. The children were both saved unhurt. ; 

Mrs. Dady, Mr. Franklin’s sister, died on Tuesday in the hospital. In- 
quests have been held, and verdicts of *‘ Accidental Death returned we 
the two bodies. Crabtree has received a present collected for him — 
ing to 7/7. 5s. from the hands of the Mayor.” “But I didn’t do i 
money,”’ said the gallant fellow, when it was handed over to him. + 

The inquiry as to the explosion of the steamer Tonning, off Lepr oo 
finished; the Jury retired, and, after a deliberation of a quarter $ an ° 
returned the following verdict on Tuesday—‘* That the severa 
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were killed by the explosion of the boilers on board the steamer Tonning, 
but there is not sufficient evidence to show the cause of such explosion.” 


IRELAND. 


A repeal meeting was held on Tuesday night at the Round Room of 
the Rotunda, Dublin. A green banner inscribed, ‘ Aid yourselves, and 
God will aid you,” was waved before the excited audience, over whom 
the O'Donoghue, M.P., presided. His speech was vehement; he ran 
over the history of the old agitations, and declared that, as the Union had 
been accomplished without the consent of the Irish people, so “the 

it endured the more insupportable it became.” Mr. O'Neill 
Daunt expressed a hope that “‘their hatred of the Legislative Union 
ight be as lasting as their love of liberty.” The Reverend M‘Mullen, 
from Meath, declared that “they were overtaxed because England was 
afraid of invasion,” and their roads were flooded with emigrants ; they 
should combine to prevent the present drain of the bone and sinew of the 
try. ‘‘ Before Europe and the Eternal God, they would never allow 
themselves to be trodden down as slaves.” Mr. John Martin, of ’48 
notoriety; Mr. Maguire, M.P., declarin, he had no love of agitation ; 
and Mr. Underwood, also addressed the meeting. The last gentleman 
indicated three ways to accomplish these views—firstly, force, received 
with tremendous cheering ; secondly, by reason; and thirdly, by chance ; 
both of which were received in silence. But “chance” was also en- 
thusiastically adopted when Mr. Underwood suggested that, “if the 
sword of France was used against England; if a French fleet was 
thrown into the Irish Channel,” it might be fatal to England. The 
Reverend Mr. Lavelle also indicated his preference for force : reason being 
Jost on an Englishman—you must appeal to his fears! He pertinently 
hinted to the auditory that it was not by hurrahs they would attain 
their object. A quiet vote of thanks to the Chairman concluded the 
business 





Mr. W. R. Falkiner, writing to the Times, with reference to the evic- 
tion of the Lord Bishop of Tuam, says— 

“Tt was not to recover rents, or because they were defaulters, they were 
evicted, but beeause they had formed a lawless combination against the 
landlord and others of the tenants, and because they were identified with a 

of outrage, conspiracy, incendiarism, perjury, and murder, that 
Plunket was driven, in justice to the peaceable and well-disposed 
tenants, and for their protection, to evict those parties off his property at 


This letter calls forth from the editor the following note— 

“*Qutrage, conspiracy, incendiarism, and murder,’ are crimes punish- 
dile by the common law; and if his tenantry have committed these, Lord 
Plunket should prosecute them to conviction. But his agent can scarcely 
mean that all—old men, women, and children—are equally guilty of these 
crimes; and yet Lord Plunket applies to all alike a punishment which is as 
much too severe for the innocent as it is insufficient for the guilty.” 


The Court of Common Pleas has decided the application of Miss Aylward, 

emma 3 any authority in the Common Pleas to revise the decision of 
Queen’s Bench. The application must be made to a Court of Error. 

No direct clue has been obtained respecting the murder of Michael 
Plming at Brittat on Sunday night. The head of the deceased was fear- 
fully mangled, and one of the eyes forced from its socket. He had two 
pounds in his possession when his wife parted with him to return to her 
employment, At the coroner's inquest, a verdict of wilful murder against 
persons unknown was returned. A step-son of Fleming is in custody on 
suspicion. 





SCOTLAND. 

The election for the Wick Burghs, vacant by the retirement of Mr. 
Laing, took place on Saturday. ‘There was no opposition to Viscount 
Bury, He is elected with the concurrence of both parties ; his mover 
and seconder having been on opposite sides at the three previous con- 
teats. y 

On Friday week, a meeting was held in Edinburgh, presided over by 
the Lord Provost, to promote the suppression of snufling and tobacco- 
meking! Professor Miller moved the first resolution, affirming the in- 
jury to the physical and mental constitution from the two practices— 

“No man who was a hard smoker hada steady hand. But not only 
had ita debilitating and paralyzing effect, but he could tell of patients who 
were completely paralyzed in their limbs by inveterate smoking. He might 

of a patient of his who brought on an attack of paralysis by smoking ; 
who was cured, indeed, by simple means enough, accompanied with the 
complete discontinuance of the practice, but who afterwards took to it 
again, and got a new attack of paralysis; and who could now play with 
himself, as it were, because when he wanted a day’s paralysis, or an ap- 
| pa to it, he had nothing to do but fo indulge more or less freely with 
weed. Only the other day, the French—among whom the practice was 
carried even to a greater extent than with us—made an estimate of its effects 
mtheir schools, and academies, and colleges. They took the young men 
ing these institutions, classified them into those who smoked habitu- 

ally and those who did not, and estimated their physical and intellectual 
#anding, perhaps their moral standing too, bur he could not say. ‘The re- 
sult was, that they found that those who did not smoke were the stronger 
and better scholars, were altogether more reputable people and more 
weful members of society than those who habitually used the drug. What 
Was the consequence? Louis Napoleon—one of the good things which he 
bad done—instantly issued an edict that no smoking should be permitted in 
aay school, college, or academy. In one day, he put out about 30,000 
Pipes : Paris alone. Let our young smokers put that in their pipe and 

it.” 


A second resolution, most remarkable for its statement of facts, and 
eir logical application was also passed— 

_* That as smoking has a tendency to encourage the drinking usages of so- 
ciety, not only by creating morbid thirst, but also by its exhausting power, 
al inducing recourse to a falsely supposed substitute, it is greatly cal- 

to foster crime and dissipation in the masses.” 


Dr Robertson, Professor of Church History at Edinburgh, has expired 
after a week's illness. He was a distinguished member of the Church of 

itland, and was the author of a scheme for building one hundred churches, 
Which he lived to see nearly successfully carried out. 


Py Wednesday week, M‘Cann, an Irishman, and under gamekeeper on 
estate of Oakley, perpetrated a murder at Torryburn, Fifeshire, by 
jhooting 4 carrier named Dubble through the head witha gun. He is 


in the county prison on a charge of murder; there was a quarrel be- 
tween the two a few ee previously. 





Foreign ond Colonial. 


SFtaurt.—The Emperor of the French went last week to Compiégne 
to hunt and shoot, and returned to Paris on Saturday. 

The Count de Persigny has arrived in Paris, and has taken up his 
abode in the Ministry of , Poms tog Marshal Vaillant has been appointed 
Minister of the Emperor’s household. M. Baroche is made one of the 
Ministers without a portfolio. 

Count de Persigny has forwarded a circular to the Prefects glorifying 
his master for the past—he has opened “ a new era of peace and pros- 
perity ;’ and for the future—he has prepared the country “for the 
noble and peaceful exercise of liberties, the development of which the 
popular throne of the Napoleons will protect.” The Prefects are in- 
structed to keep a close surveillance on the enemies of the State, but 
they are to conciliate distinguished men of former Governments, and 
induce them to be of service to their country. 

The Paris correspondent of the 7%mes has given an interesting account 
of the mode of promulgating the modified constitution adopted by the 
Emperor. 

** When the Ministers met on the 23d, under the presidency of the 
Emperor, nothing in the imperial countenance gave any indication of his 
er He soon disclosed his project. He informed the Ministers that 

ne had arrived at the conviction that governments which did not in due 
time make the reasonable concessions and reforms desired by the pe! 
were destined to fall. He had no desire that resistance should be carri 
to extremity. He found that such men as M. Berrver, for instance, could 
be a member of a Chamber of Deputies under the Orleans monarchy, and 
that Legitimists and Orleanists could sit in the Republican Assemblies of 
1848-9, ’59, and "51; and he saw no reason why those who reflected honour 
on France by their talents and integrity should not come forward and take 
part in the business of the nation. He declared that he was tired of a 
‘** Chambre Jubinal, &c.”’ (they are literally his words, as I am assured), 
and he wanted a far different sort of Chamber. After some further remarks, 
the Emperor read his decree. Had a bomb fallen in the centre of the room 
where the Ministers were sitting, no greater astonishment or dismay could 
be felt! Yes, it was a fact ; the Emperor positively announced that liberty 
was to be given to the Legislative Corps to freely discuss the Address in 
reply to the Speech from the Throne, and pronounce its judgment on the 
domestic and foreign policy of the Government! They stood, or sat, 
utterly astonished; astonished, not because they were not consulted, for 
that they were accustomed to, but for many reasons known to themselves. 
There was no help ; submit they must, and submit they did. 

The Emperor was addressed by M. de Morny. M. de Morny earnestly 
recommended his Majesty to take care; not to go too far or be too hasty in 
his concessions, Ke. M. de Morny had, it appears, thought of certain con- 
cessions of his own. I don’t mean railroad concessions, or matters of the 
kind, but political concessions. These amounted to allowing the Moniteur 
to publish in extenso the debates in the Legislative Corps; but I believe he 
was not disposed to go any further. M. Baroche, the ‘ ex-anticipator of 
the justice of the people,” grew pale when he heard the decree ; and M. 
Billault, the ex-Liberal, the ex-Republican, the ex-defender of the freedom 
of debate and the liberty of the press was, it is said, almost dumb with as- 
tonishment. M. Rouher, Minister of Public Works, looked as if he thought 
that his Imperial master was making sad work of the “ situation,” and 
mentally prayed, like the Vicar of Waketield, that it might be as well 
year hence. M.de Morny again came to the rescue. He asked the Em- 
peror what he meant to do in case the aes es disapproved in their 
reply to the Speech from the Throne, his Majesty’s poe > The Emperor 
said that in such a case he should dissolve and appeal to the country. “And 
what,”’ said de Morny, ‘‘ will you do, Sire, if the next Chamber also disap- 
proved your Majesty’s policy?”’ ‘* In that case,’”’ said the Emperor, unhe- 
sitatingly, ‘‘I should yield, and adopt the policy recommended by the re- 
presentatives of the country.”’ I believe this relation to be almost literally 
correct. M. Jubinal is deputy for the Basses Pyrenées; he is an uncom- 
monly zealous supporter of Government. He does not pass for a great 
orator, a great statesman, or a Solomon ; and the allusion to his name has 
caused some merriment. 

Some of the French Bishops have issued very angry circulars, calling 
upon the parish priests to collect Peter’s pence. They are full of very 
coarse language and congenial ideas. 

The Constitutionnel says there is no intention of dissolving the Corps 
Législatif. 

The Emperor has granted permission to the Baltimore battalion to visit 
Paris, fully accoutred, in the coming spring. 

The following notice has been communicated to the Paris papers by 
Messrs. Rothschild— 

“The Papal Government has not yet remitted the amount of the coupons 
of the Roman loan due onthe Ist of December. As soon as the total 
amount is remitted, the bearers will be informed of the time when payment 
of the coupons can take place.” 

The meaning of this is, not that the Roman Government cannot pay, 
but that it won’t. Cardinal Antonelli holds that Victor Emmanuel, 
since he has taken three-fourths of the property of the church, ought to 
pay three-fourths of the interest due on the bonds, Antonelli, therefore, 
sends to Paris one-fourth only. 

On Thursday, however, Messrs. Rothschild gave notice that they 
would pay the coupons due on the Ist of December; so, we suppose, 
Rome has forwarded the money. 

M. Poinsot, President of one of the Chambers of the Imperial Court of 
Paris, has been assassinated. 

The negotiations at Paris for a commercial treaty between France and 
Belgium are progressing favourably. When terminated, negotiations for 
a commercial treaty between the Zollverein and France will be opened at 
Berlin.— Telegram. 

The iron-cased frigate La Gloire, which has been out with the Algé- 
siras to try her speed against that vessel, returned to our roadstead yes- 
terday [November 30]. During all the trials, with two, four, six, and 
eight boilers, the Gloire had much the advantage of the Algésiras, which 
is, however, one of our fastest vessels. It was also ascertained that the 
frigate possesses the necessary qualities for facing all weathers at sea.— 
Toulonnais, December 1. [But the Moniteur de la Flotte, more candid, 
admits that La Gloire ships water through her ports—exactly what was 
predicted. ] 

8 pain.—The Espana has published numerous ‘otters from inhabitants 
of the province of Biscay, energetically protestir.g against the projects of 
annexation to France, set forth in letters which bad been inserted in the 
Espana, 
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Staly.—King Victor Emmanuel, after receiving the address from the 
members of the Turin Parliament, and establishing a Consulta-General 
or Court of Licutenancy of thirty members at Naples, embarked for 
Palermo on the 30th of November. As his ship steamed out of the bay, 
the English fleet saluted him, to the great delight of the Neapolitans. 
He arrived at Palermo on the Ist, and was received by an immense 
concourse of people. Ina proclamation, he reminded the Sicilians that 
one of his ancestors reigned over Sicily. He referred to the election of 
the Duke of Genoa as King of Sicily in 1848, and the vote of Sicily in 
favour of annexation recently given. The King promised to establish 
institutions for promoting public morality, and to respect the privileges 
of the Sicilian Church; and concluded by requesting unity and concord 
among the people. At the Palace he was received by the Archbishop of 
Palermo, and he received there the constituted authorities. 

In Naples the Consulta-General, with Poerio for Vice-President, is 
at work giving stability to the State, and devising means to thwart the 
organized bands of a Pot who imperil life and property. They had 
removed the state of siege from the province of the Abruzzi. The 
priests and lazgaroni had given some trouble, speedily suppressed by 
the National Guard. The plan of these people is to use the name of 
Garibaldi as a watchword. 

The Italian army seems to be prosecuting the siege of Gaeta in ear- 
nest. They have mounted Cavalli’s big guns, and have opened fire from 
their batteries. The inhabitants of Gaeta were departing, after enduring 
much misery. They sought refuge in the islands off the coast, and relied 
for assistance on Naples. The Paris correspondent of the Morning Post, 
December 4, states that, “it is now beyond doubt that the French Go- 
vernment has intimated to King Francis II. that it is convinced of the 
inutility of further resistance.” 

Venetia is ine most painful condition, and conflicts between the sol- 
diers and people are said to be of frequent occurrence. General Benedek 
has made an inspection of the fortresses of the Venetian littoral. He has 
also assembled the officers at Venice, and addressed them in a speech, 
telling them to prepare for the eventualities of an energetic defence. 

It is stated that 65,000/.—Peter’s pence—has arrived in Rome from 
America. Acquapendente, Bagnarea, and some other towns in the pro- 
vince of Viterbo, have been reoccupied by the French. 

Three petitions—each praying for the removal of the French garrison 
from Rome—are in course of signature in Italy. One is addressed to the 
Emperor Napoleon, a second to the Italian Parliament, and the third to 
the English House of Commons. 

The Journal of Verona has published an article on the relations between 
Italy and Austria which has excited considerable interest in Vienna and 
elsewhere. The writer says— 

“‘ We know that diplomacy is at work to settle the pending difficulties, 
Negotiations are carried on in Vienna, Paris, and Rome, and, with the ex- 
ception of Venice, which is out of the question, important results might be 
obtained as regards Italy, Austria, and the Pontitf. If Victor Emmanuel 
were less ambitious, and would renounce all connexion with Garibaidi and 
the revolution, Austria and Piedmont might yet come to an understanding 
for the benefit of Italy, excluding therewith the predominance of France and 
the meddling of the English Government. The commercial interests of 
Austria and Italy are the same. A brotherly understanding in the Mediter- 
ranean sea is of importance in order to exclude the supremacy of other 
powers. Count Cavour may dispute this, but he knows well it is the highest 
aim of Austria to form a barrier against the encroaching power of France. A 
powerful Italian kingdom may easily secure this object. 

‘* We believe ina possibility of serious negotiations between Austria and 
Victor Emmanuel—negotiations carried on on the principle of naticnal in- 
dependence acknowledging the present limits of both monarchies. 

*The world has become wiser—the brotherhood of people is now the 
aang principle, and not blind jealousy between nations. To what would 
a war lead? It would embitter the ill-feeling, whilst a friendly approach 
would free us from the pitiable position which the Emperor Napoleon has 
taken so much care to uphold for sundry considerations of his own.”’ After 
demonstrating that the help of Austria is essential to the permanent es- 
tablishment of a strong Italy, the journal proceeds—* Before all we must 
consider the difficulties. At first, it will be necessary to arrange matters 
with the Pope. Let him preserve the nominal sovereignty, but let him 
transfer the de facto government to the King of Sardinia. (What do you 
say to this?) Some indemnification is due to the dethroned princes in or- 
der that the possession of these principalities might become legalized. The 
Pontiff cannot refuse such a medium, for it will be better than to depend on 
a foreign Power, and the scum of mercenaries of Europe. We should have 
preferred a confederacy, but we are ever ready to negotiate on the principle 
of unity. Europe might have more at heart the real weal of Italy than 
the mere empty sympathies entertained by certain Powers. A war would 
be an universal calamity. Italy could not conquer Austria, but the latter 
would have to meet with great difficulties. In such a complicated state, a 
reconciliation is indispensable, and we hope that Count Cavour has already 
seen its necessity.” 


@ungary.—Some progress has been made in the difficult task of get- 
ting the constitution to move. It is understood that the Conference of 
notables will meet at Gran on the 15th, to confer on electoral and other 
matters. The county of Pesth will hold its general meeting on the 10th. 
On the other hand, the strongest determination is shown to abide by the 
old rights and laws as modified in 1848. There have been several riots 
—at Pesth, at Debreczin, at Eperies, and some blood has been shed. 
An anti-Austrian feeling has shown itself all over Hungary, and even 
among the Croats and Serbs. ‘The students of Pesth ery ‘ Long live 
Garibaldi!” “ Long live Kossuth!’”” The Government arms have been 
torn down in some places, and in others painted red, white, and green. 
In the Banat, Sclavonia, Croatia, Dalmatia, the Voivodina, there 
have been strong manifestations in favour of union with Hungary. This 
is an important fact, especially if it be true that the Hungarian ultras 
are in close communication with the Bulgarians and Moldo-Wallachians. 


Gtrmany.—The Donau Zeitung and Wiener Zeitung declare on au- 
thority that “‘the rumours concerning negotiations on the cession of 
Venetia, for a pecuniary indemnity are unfounded, and that, as a 
matter of course, there can be no question of selling a crown land.” 

There has been a remarkable trial in Berlin. M. Stieber, Director of 
the Berlin Police, was indicted for abuse of his functions, but the charge 
was dismissed as not proven by the lowercourt. Against this an appeal 
was made, and the Procureur du Roi, M. Schwarck, conducted the prose- 
cution. In support of the special charges against M. Stieber, the 


Public Prosecutor asserts that the Prussian Police Department has for 








rt, 
several years systematically set itself above the law; that it 
rested, illegally and arbitrarily a d, and detained in hohe 
any persons it pleased, and for indefinite periods of time; and that in. 
dividuals so arrested, without having any formal charge brought against 
them, after the lapse of weeks or months have been released without 
judicial inquiry. 

These general allegations were sustained by a formidable array of 
facts; and it was proved before the Court of Appeal that in the 
months between July, 1855, and February, 1856, there was 387 cages 
in which the law securing the personal freedom of the subject had been 
superseded by the mere will of the police. 

** Another count of the indictment against Stieber grew out of the extra. 
ordinary theft of papers and despatches from the desk of the Prince of 
Prussia in January, 1856 ; all the persons implicated in this robbery, or gug. 
pected as accomplices in it, were arrested. They were a Lieutenant Tec 
a merchant named Hauptner, his wife, and a subordinate of the Minj 
of Justice, Heufelder. M. Stieber asserts that the papers were stolen at the 
instigation of ‘the Embassy of a foreign Power’ in Berlin, and that the 
case was taken out of the ordinary course of law by order of the Minister of 
Justice himself, who directed the inquiry to be conducted by the police 
The result however was, that the persons arrested were kept in prison for 
various periods, from one to two months, and then released without forma] 
hearing or trial. No charge was ever brought against them, though Techen 
had confessed that he stole the documents. The charge of abuse of his 
powers in this instance M. Stieber has answered by a published letter, jp 
reply to the Public Prosecutor's address; to the other accusations his de. 
fence is not given. But he pleads generally that the prosecution is com. 
menced from personal motives, and that the charges are supported by false 
and suborned testimony, a conspiracy of all the scoundrels and y 
in Berlin—a rebutter rather too comprehensive to obtain implicit belief, Th 
defective evidence, however, has compelled the Court of Appeal to config 
the first decision, and the case is dismissed. But the statements of the 
Public Prosecutor have aroused so much public indignation that the Go. 
vernment has been obliged to act extra-judicially, and a Ministerial ong 
has deprived M. Stieber of all his functions.” 

But M. Schwarck has also been dismissed for a too conscientious dig- 
charge of his duty. 

The Committee of the Second Chamber of Hesse Cassel, appointed to 
discuss the question of the constitution of the country, has unanimously 
made the following proposals to the Chamber— 

“1. That the Legislative Assembly does not consider itself the legitimate 
representative of the country, and cannot therefore transact any public 
business. ‘ 

«2. That representations should be made to the Elector frankly exposin 
the ideas and wishes of the country, and that the Elector should be requ 
to reéstablish, at an early period, the constitutional rights of Electoral 
Hesse which, until 1850, had been recognized as valid ; should any ¢ 
be found necessary, the Elector should agree upon the same, conjointly with 
_— — assembly to be convoked on the basis of the Electoral law 
0 9° 


Gurkry.—The latest telegrams from Constantinople bring news— 
ominous, if true— 

‘** November 28.—The Marquis de Lavalette insists on the extension of the 
French occupation of Syria. The Porte refuses to accede to this demand. 
The other Ambassadors maintain an apparently neutral attitude. 

** Fuad Pasha will remain in Syria during the winter. 

** December 1.—The French Ambassador continues to urge the extension 
of the French occupation in Syria. Petitions to that effect are being got up 
by the French agents among the Christians of Damascus and Beyrout.” 

‘ Greek and Armenian Patriarchs have been decorated by the 
Sultan, 

The contract for the Turkish loan of 16,000,0007. at 6 cent 
has been completed. The ratifications were exchanged at Paris on 
Saturday. It is raised on the customs revenue of Syria, An interna- 
tional commission is to be appointed to receive the revenue from those 
who farm the taxes, The loan is to be repaid in thirty-six years. 

There have been some disturbances in Little Wallachia, and several 
persons have been killed in an émeute at Crajova. 

At Jassy, Prince Couza had caused the Archbishop Metropolitan to be 
apne - conveyed between two gendarmes to a convent, where be 
is confined. 


$nig.—The Bombay mail of the 10th of November reports that con- 
siderable discontent and agitation prevailed among the Native commu- 
nity, caused by the Income-tax. The Native merchants talked of shut- 
ting up shop, of starving Bombay, and so on, and disturbances were ex- 
pected. Neemuch was suffering from fear of famine ; the neighbouring 
Native states, alarmed also, had prohibited the export of grain. 

Sir Hugh Rose has given a proof of the spirit in which he is prepared 
to meet a mutiny. It appears that, on the night of the 21st of Septem- 
ber last, a great number of soldiers of the 5th European Regiment, seiing 
their muskets, rushed tumultuously to the barracks of the 4th company, 
5th battalion, Bengal Artillery, and called upon the men to join them m 
getting their rights. Instead, however, of joining them, the Artillery, 
under their Sergeant-Major, Macniminie by name, turned out to oppose 
them, and, charging the mutincers sword in hand, put them at once to 
the rout, and captured their two ringleaders. The men were tried by 
court-martial, and sentenced to four years’ penal servitude. Sir H 
Rose revised the sentence and made it penal servitude—for life. Ser- 
geant-Major Macniminie has been made an ensign, unattached ; 
quartermaster-sergeant who nobly seconded his efforts has been pr~ 
moted to the grade of conductor; while, in a general order, in which the 
whole circumstances of the case are reviewed, Sir Hugh has given 4 
solemn warning to the army that, should there be any renewed attempt 
at mutiny, he will consider it his duty to vindicate discipline by repre 
senting to military tribunals the necessity of visiting the crime with the 
extreme penalty of the law. ‘This order, the punishment meted out to 
the criminals, and the rewards bestowed upon the two sergeants, have 
produced an immense effect all over India. 


Quited States.—The crisis political had assumed the form me 
crisis commercially, not so severe as that of 1857. Money was eo 
dant at 7 per cent, but a few days before Mr. Lincoln’s election 
certain; 7 per cent in America is not considered a high rate, © 
now gold is as scarce in New York as in Paris. The permet 6 
fact, baseless, and is nothing more than the result of fear foment ra 
skilfully taken advantage of by speculators. The crops, ascertained # 
be more valuable than in any previous year, are secured. The - 
crop is not so large as was hoped, but its deficiency is more than 
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the excess in grain. The “‘ specie crops” are also abun- 

: aT eee millions of dollars in gold in excess over previous 

jousits, retained after shipment to Europe, is in hand. The crops were 

ing into the Atlantic cities for shipment; the railways were all more 

than fully employed with the consequent traffic, when suddenly the 

ptoms of revival and energy in commerce were brought to an appa- 

rent standstill by the Presidential election. The crisis cannot be real, 

and holders of American property in this country ought not to be fright- 

ened out of their propriety, nor sell at a discount, that speculators in 
Wall Street may Pe a surplus. 

Southern Disunionists apparently gain strength, but it must be 
borne in mind it is only the strength gained to a new cause which is not 
well understood. As Mr. Lincoln’s views gradually unfold, the less and 
jess will there appear reason for secession. All the leading men whose 
names are known in Europe advise the continued consolidation of the 
Union. In South Carolina business was suspended te hold a demon- 
stration; a fact of no significance, for if there had becn business to do 
there would have been no demonstration, The United States flags are 
taken down, but as the customs-duties and postage are still paid to Fede- 
ral officers, the merely picturesque abolition of the Union may be par- 
doned. In Georgia, the Bill for appropriating a million dollars to arm 
the State was passed ; this looks a fearful fact on paper, but it ought to 
occasion no alarm until the statute-makers discover where the bill can 
be discounted; money is scarce, the security is very bad, and the purpose 
_of its application worse. The Alabama and Louisiana Legislatures meet 
bis month ; nothing is done in Florida or Texas; in fact, the Governor 
of the latter State refuses to do anything. The Virginia Legislature 
meets on = of January. 

Mr. Lincoln has made a speech apologetically excusing himself from a 
longer effort, but the tone is conciliatory. It was spoken in Illinois— 

“ Friends and Fellow Citizens—Please excuse me on this occasion from 
making a speech. I thank you for the kindness and compliment of this 
call. I thank you in common with others who have thought fit by their 
yotes to endorse the Republican cause. I rejoice with you in the success 
which has so far attended that cause. Yet in all our rejoicings let us neither 
_express nor cherish any harsh feelings towards any citizen who, by his vote, 
_has differed from us. (Loud cheering.) Let us at all times remember that 
all American citizens are brothers of a common country, and should dwell 
together in the bonds of fraternal feeling. (Jmmense applause.) Let me 
again beg you to accept my thanks, and to excuse me from further speaking 
at this time.” 

“ Secession,” says Senator Trumball, Mr. Lincoln's friend, “ is an 
impracticability, an impossibility.’ ‘ The Republicans are not for in- 
terfering with the domestic institutions of any of the States, nor the ad- 
voeates of Negro equality or of amalgamation, with which political de- 

gues have so often charged them.” 
ioawhile, the slaves themselves are somewhat excited, and believe 
they are to be freed with the advent of Mr. Lincoln and his Vice, Mr. 
Hamlin, “ because de is a mulatto.” 

Mr. Lincoln is shown to be in a majority in California, so far as the 
returns have been received. News from Oregon state that the canvass 
goes on favourably for the Republicans. 

Mr. Douglas has published an address, in which he says— 

“No man in America regrets the election of Mr. Lincoln more than I do; 
none made more strenuous exertions to defeat him; none differ from him 
more radically and irreconcilably upon all the great issues involved in the 
eontest. No man living is more prepared to resist, by all the legitimate 
means sanctioned by the constitution and laws of our country, the aggres- 
sive policy which he and his party are understood to represent; but while 
Tsay this, I am bound, as a good citizen and law-abiding man, to declare 
my conscientious conviction that the mere election of any man to the Pre- 
sidency of the American people, in accordance with the constitution and 
laws, does not of itself furnish any just cause or reasonable ground for dis- 
solving the Federal Union.” 

Intelligence, by the Bremen yesterday, states that several banks in 
Richmond, New Jersey, Baltimore, Petersburgh, Washington, Phila- 
delphia, and other places, have suspended specie payments. Mr. Lincoln 
and Mr. Hamlin, President and Vice-President elect, met for the first 
time, at Chicago, on the 22d of November; they held a levee, attended 
Y 3000 persons. Full returns from California indicate the triumph of 

r. Lincoln over Mr. Douglas, by 1000 votes. Spite of stoppages of 
banks, and cries of secession, the commercial feeling is one of ease and 
confidence. The rates of shares and Bank stock show advances of } 4 


3, 
Mrzira.—The British and Prussian Ministers quitted the city of 
Mexico, and went to Jalapa, on the 2Ist and 22d of October. The 
“Government” in possession, “the Church faction” have filled the 
foreign residents with alarm; but we are told that the feeling has been 
allayed by a circular addressed to the British Consul by Mr. Mathew, in 
which he states, “that it is the intention of her Majesty's Government 
to render the members of the faction now ruling in Mexico responsible, 
both in their persons and property, for any outrages committed on Bri- 
tish subjects.” Mr. Mathew’s exertions on behalf of the English who 
money in the conducta seized by order of Degallado have been 
crowned with success—400,000 dollars have been restored, and will be 
embarked at Tampico. ‘‘ Gonzales Ortega, who is now Commander-in- 
chief of the Constitutional forces, appears to inspire much confidence. 
He has a'ready been successful in three pitched battles against Miramon 
and his chiefs, and, should he succeed in his present attempt upon 
Guadalajara, prestige will do much to accomplish the rest.” 


Plisrellaurons. 


Sir Baldwin Walker has resigned the office of Surveyor of the Navy; 
and it is said will probably command a foreign station. 

_The Board of Admiralty have, it is said, decided on seeking from Par- 
liament the means of carrying out the system of barracks for the Navy. 








After receiving an address from the Corporation of Manchester, as 

pt to hasten forward with an address as the Scotch Provosts, the 

of the French quitted that city, and travelled by railway by 

tham, where she staid a short time, to Leamington. Here she 

Temained trom Saturday until Monday, when she proceeded to London. 

On Tuesday, the Empress called on the Queen at Windsor Castle, 
Teturning to London after the visit. 





The Monitewr, with unfeigned delight, thus recorded the progress of 
the Empress up to Saturday. 

“We are informed from England that the journey of the Empress, 
undertaken with the sole view of improving her health, becomes, Cespite 
all the precautions of her Majesty to preserve her incognita, a real ovation. 

** In Scotland, wherever she has been recognized, the towns have hastened 
to present addresses to her ; the lords of the soil have vied with each other 
in doing the honours of their noble mansions. 

“On the 28th of November, the Empress paid a visit to her cousin, the 
Princess Mary, at Hamilton Castle. 

“* At Stirling and at Glasgow, the Volunteers turned out and gave cheers 
for the Emperor and Empress. 

“* At Preston and at Manchester, the reception given to her Majesty was the 
more significant as her Majesty wus not expected. In the great manufae- 
turing city of Manchester the reception assumed quite a character of enthu- 
siasm. ‘Vive la France!’ ‘Vive la paix !’—such were the shouts which 
greeted her Majesty. 

*- On the 3d of December, the Empress purposes paying a visit to the Queen 
at Windsor Castle. 

‘* These sympathetic manifestations of the English nation can only tend to 
strengthen the bonds between the two nations. They show, in a striking 
manner, how the common sense of the masses discard the violent and 
thoughtless attacks of which a portion of the press does not fear to make 
itself the organ.” 

[We hope the press feels the full force of this terrible rebuke from the 
organ of the French Government. } 


It is stated in Leeds, that Mr. Disraeli has accepted an invitation to 
—_ at the annual soirée of the Temperance Society to bo held in 

anuary next. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer and Mr. Cobden are to be invited 
to a public banquet at Bradford. 

The draft of a proposed Treaty of Commerce between Great Britain 
and the United States, founded on the suggestion of Mr. Lindsay, M.P., 
was discussed by the New York Chamber of Commerce on the 20th No- 
vember. It provides for mutual rights and obligations between the ship- 
owners of the two countries ; and includes arrangements as to rules of 
road and lights at sea, offences committed, settlement of disputes of mas- 
ters and crews, desertion of seamen, and shipping officers. 

It is stated that a combined effort will be made by the wine trade to 
demonstrate to Mr. Gladstone the inexpediency of arranging the new 
duties on the principle of the alcoholic test. The French Government 
are represented to feel much dissatisfaction at the proposed scale, which 
will seriously interfere with the importation of wine in bottle.— Zimes. 


Dr. Livingstone writes a letter from Senna, dated April the 7th, to the 


| Bishop of Oxford, expressive of gratification at the prospect of a Uni- 


| Both, however, soon perished of fever, 


versity mission to Africa, And he adds— 

** The French have a strong desire to enter before us. A Senor Cruz, the 
great agent of French emigration from this coast, lately returned from 
Bourbon with a sugar-mill and cotfee-cleaning machine, suger canes cf su- 
perior quality, and coffee seed, and two Frenchmen to work the machines. 
The Portuguese hate vs and our 
objects, partly because of our religion, but chic ily because we suppress the 
slave trade. They desire the French to come and establish their authority 
over the slaves, At present, Portuguese slave rule is mild, because the slave 
can so easily flee to independent tribes. If the French slave system were 


| established here, slave-hunting would go on till the country was depopu- 





lated. Even for the incipient plantation of Cruz, there is slave-hunting 
among the very people’ we lately visited at Sheiba and Negassa, ‘The mis- 
sion will require a steamer drawing about eight feet to serve as a home, till 
preparations are made. Having lost my despatches, I do not know 
whether Government will give me another; it would be at the service of 
the mission. I send home Mr. Rae, our engineer, to superintend a second 
for the Jakes. This we shall build, whether we get one from the Govern- 
ment or not. Itis to be made capabic of being unscrewed, and carried past 
the cataracts. It will give seexrity to settlers, without firing a shot, and 
will promote the extinction of the slave trade by lawful commerce, more 
than several ships on the ocean. My brother, Mr. Charles Livingstone, 
will take charge of trade for a time.” 

The British Syrian Relief Fund Committee, publish a report from the 
Reverend D. M. Wilson, of Beyrout, who was deputed to administer re- 
lief in the Baalbeck District. He and his colleague, the American Vice- 
Consul at Tripoli (who refused to receive any payment for one month’s 
time expended), were intrusted with 40,000 piastres; they expended 
38,121 in the relief of 8577 persons, or 44 piastres to each; these were 
scattered over thirty-nine villages. Mr. Wilson gives some interesting 
information as to the origin of the calamities. The Metawalis were ex- 
pelled from the Western slope of Lebanon, North of the Beyrout and 
Damascus road; they were but a small minority, in the midst of various 
Christian sects, with whom they were living in harmony. The Metaw- 
alis gave the Christians notice, that the Sultan had issued orders for the 
plunder and slaughter of his Christian subjects, and alleged that England 
approved! This monstrous lie was believed. 2497 houses were fired ; 
not one-sixth have been rebuilt. ‘Timber is difficult to procure. The 
health of the people in spite of their sufferings continues good, but the 
prospects of the winter are gloomy: 2276 heads of cattle are missing ; 
the ploughs are destroyed, and unless these are replaced, agricultural 
operations are stopped. Last autumn and this spring, twenty-nine vil- 
lages sowed 80,000 bushels of grain ; all that is saved of this year’s crop 
is about one-fifth of the amount sown. The Turkish Government pro- 
pose to give 30,000 “ muids,” the French 30,000 more, and, it is hoped, 
that somehow the people will procure themselves 70,000, 





At the meeting of the Royal Geographical Society, on Monday, the 
following papers will be read—-1, Communication with the South-West 
Provinces of China, from Rangoon, in British Pegu; by Captain R. 
Sprye, and R. H. T. Sprye, Esq. 2. Notes on the Proposed Communi- 
cation between India and China; by J. M‘Cosh, Esq., M.D., late of the 
Bengal Staff. 


Advices from Vigo state that the Osborne had arrived there on the 27th 
ultimo, to take in coal, after a very rough passage. In the Bay of Biscay, 
on the 25th, the Victoria and Albert and the Usborne encountered a terrific 
gale with a very heavy sea. Both ships were obliged to heave to, but as 
the weather moderated, the Victoria and Albert, with the yes on board, 
kept her course for Madeira, while the Osborne, with the Imperial suite, 
was obliged to put into Vigo. The Osborne had received a good deal of 
damage, but would be ready to start for Madeira on the 28th. 
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The Reverend John Coleridge Patteson, M.A., Fellow of Merton College, 
Oxford, hus been approved by the Home Government as the first Bishop of 
the Melanesian Islands, another division of the extensive diocese of New 
Zealand. He is the eldest son of Sir John Patteson. 

Mr. Lindsay returned from the United States on Saturday ; he had con- 
ferred with the Government at Washington on the subject of his mercan- 
tile-marine suggestions. 

The Wurtemberg Moniteur declares that the interview between the 
—— of Austria and the King of Wurtemberg had nothing to do with 
polities, 

The Viceroy of Egypt, Said Pasha, has announced his intention of shortly 
going on a pilgrimage to Mecca, 

** King Victor Emmanuel,” says the Pays, “is said to have requested 
Cardinal Riario Sforza, the Archbishop of Naples, to return to that city, and 
resume his functions.” The Archbishop has gone back to Naples. 

The Emperor of Russia has by reseript, dated the 26th of October, con- 
ferved on Lieutenant-General Cutrofiano, Count d’Aragon, and aide-de- 
camp of the King of Gaeta, the Order of St. Anne, Ist class. 

La Fama, of Milan, reports the success of Signora Beati, an English 
lady, married to an Italian, who has made her débit at Lugano. She is 
reported to have saved the performance of Norma from failure, by her 
singing of the music allotted to Adalgiza, ard to haye ‘‘ saved” La Beatrice 
in like manner, by introducing a rondo from // Pirato. The new singer is 
praised highly for her acting, her voice, and her style of singing. She is 
said to have gained also a decisive success in Lucrezia Borgia. 

Mr. David Dale Owen, the geologist, died at New Harmony, Indiana, on 
the 13th ultimo. He was one of the sons of the celebrated Robert Owen, 
and a brother of Robert Dale Owen. 

Sir Henry Davison, Chief Justice of Madras, died at Octacamund on the 
3d or 4th of November, of dropsy. 

The Count of Syracuse died on the 4th of December, at Pisa, from a 
sudden stroke of apoplexy. 

The remains of Baron Bunsen were buried at Bonn on Saturday. Lord 
and Lady Llanover were present as mourners. 

The remains of Dr. Croly were interred on Saturday, in the church of St. 
Stephen’s, Walbrook, by permission of the Home Secretary. 


Cardinal Wiseman has addressed a pastoral letter, calling upon the 
— in his jurisdiction to pray for the soul of the late Duke of Nor- 
olk. 

The General Assembly of the Church of Scotland recently sent a deputa- 
tion to Russia, to ascertain the number of their fellow-countrymen resident 
there, and the means existing for spiritual instruction. About 400 were 
found in St. Petersburg; the gross British population being from 3000 to 
5000. ‘There is an English Episcopal Church, liberally endowed by the 
Russian factory ; a British and American Independent Church on the Con- 
gregational model, and in connexion with it a small chapel at Alexandroisky. 
At Cronstadt, 161 British residents were found, and an English Episcopal 
chapel for their use. At Moscow, there are 800 British, of which 150 are 
Scottish. The deputation recommend a missionary to be sent out to St. 
Petersburg. 


The Journal de St. Petersburg of the 12th ult. publishes in full the 
Treaty of Commerce and Navigation between Russia and Austria, con- 
cluded on the 14th of September last. 

** Monetarius ’’ sends to the Zimes what loc!:s like a semi-official explana- 
tion respecting the double *‘t” of ‘* Britt.” in the inscription upon the 
new copper coins. It is the classical method o/ indicating the plural num- 
ber, asin * MSS.”’ for manuscripts, ‘* Coss.’’ for Consulibus, &c., the con- 
traction ‘‘ Britt.” being intended not for Britannia, but for Britanniarum. 
The latter term became necessary after the union with Ireland, when the 
old style of King of Great Britain, France, and Ireland, was dropped, and 
King of the British Islands (Britanniarum) was adopted in its place. ‘ihe 
contraction ‘* Britt.’’ was then first used on the coins; and it will be ob- 
served that the * tt”? has a certain political significancy. It need only be 
added that, before settling the designs of the present coinage, the point in 
question was referred to high numismatic and classical authorities, and 
their opinion found to be unanimous, and decided in favour of * Britt.” 
** Britt’ is found on the shillings coined in 1816 and 1819, 


The Christmas Cattle Show will be held at Baker Street Bazaar, on the 
llth instant and three following days. The members private view will 
be held on the 10th, and the dinner on the 12th instant. 

Dr. Letheby reports that 3992 lbs. of butchers’ meat, unfit for human food, 
were seized in Newgate, Leadenhall, and Aldgate Markets, during the last 
week. The great part of it is exposed for sale between six o'clock and mid- 
night, and between four and eight o’clock in the morning, when it is pur- 
chased by the poor at the rate of about l4lbs. for a 1s. 








Chelsea, aspiring to become a municipal and parliamentary borough, has 
opened a new Vestry Hall, with a banquet ; the hall hascost 7000/. 

In consequence of the inconvenience to which officers belonging to the 
several branches of the service are frequently put, when moving with 
troops, for want of mess accommodation, the Secretary for War has notified 
to the Commander-in-Chief, that in future an allowance of 5s. per diem 
will be granted to each officer travelling coastwise with troops, provided the 
journey exceeds twelve hours, and there is no mess accommodation. 

The Cumberland Pacquet of Tuesday last says—‘‘ A farmer in the vicinity 
of Ennerdale Bridge finished his barley harvesting only on Thursday last, 
and we ure informed that as late as Sunday last a number of stooks of grain 
were still out on a portion of Whillimoor. These are, indeed, somewhat 
startling proofs of the protracted and unfavourable nature of the harvest of 
1860. 


The battle of the railway gauges is atanend. The Great Western Rail- 
way Company have resolved upon a mixed gauge, in order to connect their 
line with the internal railways about to pass through London. 

An official document just published gives the following account of the silk 
trade in France for the year 1859—The exportation of silks of all kinds, in- 
cluding ribbons, tulle, fringes, and embroidery, amounted to the enormous 
figure of 499,888,855f., or 121,290,162f. more than in 1858, The importa- 
tion of silks of all kinds was only 6,705,478f., a decline of 1,453,053f. com- 
pared with 1858; and one of 3,672,594f. compared with an average of five 
years. The sagen of fabrics of all kinds, wool, cotton, flax, or hemp, 
was 764,344,986f. The export of silks consequently was two-thirds of that 
total. The exports from France of all natural and manufactured produc- 
tions was, in ‘actual value,’’ 2,266,000,000f., and in ‘‘official value,” 
1,998,000,000f. It follows that the export of silks was very nearly one- 








600,000,000f. of silk exports we find that pure i brics 
in ‘actual value”? for 201,217,200f. ; eae for 66,189.45 
ribbons, 136,789,084f. ; tulle, 9,943,650f. ; erape, 2,650,760f.; grote as 
mixed with other materials, 41,648,106f.; printed handkerchiefs, 6 996 alk 
The countries to which the largest exports of French silks were mean 
England, 163.293,406f. ; the United States, 136,871,111f.; the Zolly bg 
49,337,001f. ; Belgium, 26,689,837. ; Spain, 17,956,420f. - Sarcr™ 
States, 11,237,739f.; Switzerland, 7,903, 101f. ; Turkey, 7,238,235¢ 
the Roman States, 612,827f. It is probable that part of the exports ec’ an 
for England were really destined for America. 

A Parliamentary return has just been issued exhibitin i 
the savings-banks in the United Kingdoms. It eppoene thas thoes, 
owing to depositors on the 20th of November, 1859, was 38,919, 127/ The 
amount invested with the Commissioners for the Reduction of the National 
Debt, excluding the surplus fund, was 38,726,676/.; the amount of the 
separate surplus fund in the hands of the Commissioners was 35] 298/., and 
the balance in the hands of the treasurers amounted to 317,3462., ‘thus leay 
ing a balance of 476,193/. exceeding the liabilities. The expenses of 
management amounted to 125,352/.; the average rate per cent 
annum on the capital of the banks for expenses of management = 
6s. d., and the average rate of interest paid to depositors was 2/. 18s. 10¢ 
vd — ene ae _ | depositors are also phically analyzed. 
England 34,720,735/., Scotland 2,218,573/., Ireland 2. . British 
Islands 435,631.” ‘ gesias 

A set of very powerful sheers, worked by steam power, and ad 
lift the largest class of marine boilers an emiineey, is in comme" = ph 
struction by Messrs. Jackson and Watkins, at the Canal Ironworks, Poplar 
for the use of the port of Sebastopol. ’ 


fourth of all the exports united: On caaipeing the aforesaid sum of nearly 
down 
f 


An official return shows that the amount of capital invested in railway 
debentures in this country is 80,628, 1167. 


In the year ending at Midsummer, the newspaper stamps issued 
33,775,000, or for England, 23,777,000 ; Wales, 356,000; Scota 
4,249,000 ; Ireland, 5,393,000. Few copies of newspapers are now stamped, 
The Times used 3,309,999 stamps in the year. 


Recent returns show a decrease of pauperism at Michaelmas. The num- 
bers relieved, 764,916, were less by 19,177, or 2°45 per cent than at Michael. 
mas, 1859. Compared with Michaelmas, 1858, they had decreased no Jess 
than 47,074, or 5°80 per cent. The indoor poor, 101,267 at Michaelmas 
1859, had increased to 102,462 at Michaelmas, 1860, but the out-door poot 
had decreased from 682,898 to 662,354. The decrease is most marked in the 
manufacturing districts in the North, but it extends over every part of the 
kingdom except the Welsh and North Midland divisions, 


A statement of the receipts and expenditure of the corporation of London 
for the quarter ending the 10th of October has just been printed. The 
aggregate receipts, excluding a balance in hand on the 10th of July last of 
7719. 15s. 6¢., amount to 72,162/. odd, and the total expenditure to 
58,8062. 16s., leaving a balance in the Chamber on the 10th of October for 
the quarter of 21,079/. odd. 


During the nine years the East Grimstead Penny Bank has been opens 
19607. 2s. 1d. has been deposited by 1046 individuals.—First year, 121/. 7» 
8d.; second year, 160/, 17s. 3¢d.; third year, 1907. 13s. 1d.; fourth year 
187/. 4s. 11d. ; fifth year, 214/. lls. ld.; sixth year, 2667. 13s, 2d.; seventh 
year, 223/, 12s. 9¢.; eighth year, 270/. 7s. lld.; ninth year, 324/. 14s. 3d, 
Lhe number of deposits made during the past year amounted to 5383, aver- 
aging 104 each sitting; of these 282 were deposits of one penny; 942, two 
pence ; 746, three pence ; 268, four pence; 1052, sixpence, Of the entire 
5383 deposits, 4444 were sums not exceeding 1s, 





In 1572, troops of horse were called cornets ; and companies of foot were 
styled ensigns. In the reign of Charles II, the junior officer of horse was 
known as a ‘‘ cornet,” and in 1679, a corporal of horse saluted as a “‘ briga- 
dier.”” The dragoon derives his name from the Elizabethan fire-arm,. 
called dragon, from the monster which figured on the muzzle; the Cara- 
bineers represent the Spanish Light Cavalry first mentioned, in 1579, as 
Carabins, possibly from their use of the carbine—a weapon employed on 
board of the vessels called ‘‘carabs.”” The Scotch Fusiliers, now the 2lst 
Foot, raised in 1678, were the first to take that name, which is one of 
French origin, denoting a weapon lighter than a musket : while the bayonet 
was invented at Bayonne about the same period.— Once a Week. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


SATURDAY MORNING, 


The election for Newcastle took place yesterday. At one o'clock, the 
poll stood thus—Beaumont, 1865; Carstairs, 1266; majority for Beau- 
mont, 599; a majority which places the return of Mr. Beaumont beyond 
a doubt. 


The Queen has appointed Mr. John Maclean, C.B., to be Lieutenant- 
Governor of British Kaffraria ; and Lieutenant-Colonel Edward Stanton, 
C.B., to be Consul-General at Warsaw. 


The Paris correspondent of the Globe supplies an interesting notice of 
the opinions of Baron Bunsen on the retention of Venetia— 

‘* It appears from a communication to the Siécle, that the late statesman, 
Chevalier Bunsen, so far in advance of his countrymen in accurate estimate 
of European contingencies, being on a health visit to Cannes, on the 17th 
of last February, and having calmly perused the ‘Blue Book’ contaiming 
all the administrative acts and official reports of the late Venetian Doge, 
Daniel Manin, wrote a letter to the compiler, Signor Ornano, cee | 
judgment on the whole case to the effect that ‘ the riddance of Venice wo 
not only be a blessing to Austria, but the salvation of the country, and such 
relinquishment is indispensable to the peace of Italy as well as the tran- 
quillity of Europe.’ It is further stated that so deep was his conviction on 
this point, that during his last illness at Bonn, a Bg Schleinitz came to 
confer with Lord John Russell at Coblentz, he forwarded the volume to that 
Prime Minister with a series of considerations on the whole subject caleu- 
lated to impress the Prussian Government with its importance to the future 
of Germany. It is known that more than one-half of Austria’s securities 
are held at Hamburg, Leipsic, and Frankfort, where the holders look for- 
ward to the sale of Venetia as the only chance of giving any market 
to their scrip. The sober portion of these bondholders look on the yous 
Kaiser’s retention of his hobby much as the creditors of a spendthrift squire 
eye askance the kept mistress, the yacht, and the pack of hounds re} m 
by their debtor.” 
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@ur readers will have seen the report that France is desirous of ex- 
tending the period of her occupation of Syria. We hear from Paris that 
MM, Moequard, private secretary of the Empezor, is about to produce, 
ia conjunction with Victor Sejour, a “ drame,” entitled Les Massacres 
de Syrie. 

Aletter from Caserta, November 26, says that, “ after considerable 
delay and uncertainty as to the course which would be finally taken by 
the Sardinian Government with regard to the disposal of the British 
Brigade, it is at length arranged that the disbandment is to take place 
jmmediately, and orders were received last evening from Naples for the 
discharges to be made out without further delay. Each man will receive 
six months’ pay, including rations, and a free paseage home.” 


MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excuancr, Farpay AFTERNOON, 

Despite continued intelligence of financial difficulties in America, and the 
low rate of exchange, with the consequent probability of large remittances 
of specie from this country, the Money Market here has exhibited a 
healthier tone than has been witnessed for some weeks, and stocks have 
risen all round. Consols, which were first quoted on Monday 933 933 for 
Money and Account, gradually rose during the week to 94}, from which 
there was only a slight reaction. One principal cause of the improvement has 
been the purchases which have been made daily on account of the Court of 
Chancery. The news from India would at any other time have had a seri- 
ous effect in depressing quotations, but the settlement of the Consol Account 

rday showed a scarcity of stock, thereby leading to the advance. 
ere have also been several large speculative purchases, in anticipation of 
arecovery of the dividend in Consols, they being quoted ex div. tomorrow. 
The Bank of England will make advances on approved securities during the 
shutting of the transfer books at 5 per cent. Money on Government Securi- 
ties has averaged 3 per cent in the Stock Exchange. Bank Stock leaves off 
2284; India Five per Cents, 103} 1033; Exchequer Bills, 5 dis. 2 dis. ; 
New and Reduced, 924 923. Consols have risen § per cent this afternoon 
and finally close 94} 943 for January. 

Railway Shares have shown great bouyancy all the week, and a general 
advance has been established, with the exception of Great Northern Stock, 
which is now only 110 111, and for the A Stock, 108} 109; Midland, 135% 
135$; Great Western, 724 73; London and North-Western, 100} 100}; 
London and South-Western, 944 95; Leeds, 119} 119%. Caledonian has 
risen considerably, closing 96% 97 ; London and Brighton, 115 117; South- 
Eastern and Dover duil, 85.85}; North British, 63 63}. The markets are 
dightly heavy at the close. 

the market for Foreign Securities has been quiet, and prices are some- 
what lower than the latest of last week, particularly in Turkish, which are 
finally 7273 for the Old Six per Cents; and 658 59 for the New ditto. 
Mexican rather firmer, 212 2; Veruvian good at 94 95 for the Four-and-a- 
Half per Cents; Ditto the Three per Cents, 7374; Ditto Uribarren, 52 $4; 
Ditto the Dollar Bonds, 80 81 ex div. ; Spanish, 50 51; Ditto Deferred, 
41} 413; Ditto the Certiticates, 64 63; Sardinian, 8485; and Victor Em- 
manuel, 97 98; Russian Five per Cents, 105 107; Venezuela has been flat, 
222; Ditto, 11 12; Grenada Active, 16 17; and the Deferred, 5! 6. 
Operations have been only limited. Foreign Railway Shares lave been 
nearly stutionary; transactions having been unimportant, very little fluc- 
tation has taken place. Lombuardo-Venetian as at last week, } } dis. ; 
Northern of France, 38} 393. 


\ Judian Shares have been in good demand and 
leave off very good, viz.—Kast Indian, 
Madras, 95 96, 


) : 101 102; Great Indian Peninsula, 
9798; Bombay and Baroda, 94} 95} ; 





! Marine In- 
surance Shares have advanced to 3 3} prem. ; and Universzl to } 1 prem. 


Ucean 


Suspension of Mr. Harry Hiller, an export merchant, principally in the 
Levant trade, is announced. ‘he total liabilitics are reported at 200,000/., 
of which about 50,000/. is for debts on open accounts. 

The suspension has alsv been announced of Mr. William Moxon, largely 
interested in contracts for public works. It is understood he is at present 
engaged upon one of 90,000/, for the fortifications at Dover, and another of 
upwards of 100,0007. on the North level sewer in London. 

_ The annual meeting of the Scottish Union Insurance Company has been 
held at Edinburgh. 25 


During the past year 625 new life policies have been 
issued, insuring 304,705/., and yielding an income of 98.8/. The aceumu- 





} tia. Thither 


lated premiums now exceed half a million, in addition to the paid-up | 


capital of 207,500/. In the fire department, the receipts were 45,600/., 
showing an increase of 5000/. 

The Bank of British North America held its annual meeting on Tuesday, 
and declared a dividend of 6 per cent, free of Income-tax. The bank holds 
no bonds of the Grand Trunk Railway. 

Another dividend of 1s. in the pound has been declared on the estate of 
Messrs. bh. Sieveking and Son, who were brought down by the Swedish 
failures in November, 1857, with liabilities of 258,365/., making 10s. in the 
pound. ‘The original estimate was 10s, to lls. in the pound, and the pre- 
sent dividend is not stated to be final. 

The total amount of preferential railway capital at the close of last year 
Was 63,555,179/., of which the greater part bore interest at 5 or 6 per cent, 
the highest rate being 10 and the lowest 3 per cent. 


Crake. 
FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, DECEMBER i. 

Bankrupis.—Epwarp Wasox Fuerstone, High Street, Islington, milliner— 
Wittaam Coie, junior, Mark Lane, shipping-agent—Grorer James M‘Lennan 
and Jonw Wintiam Bren, Regent’s Park, builders—Wi.niam Hargis, junior, Hferd, 
Essex, miller—Joux Broox, Birmingham, clectro-plater—Sauves. Horkins, 
Bewdley, Worcestershire, horn-worker—HUrnxry Parris, Bridport, Dorsetshire, 
machine- maker Ricuarp Baker, Barnstaple, Devonshire, smith—Bexsawen 
Hincretirer, Calverley, Yorkshire, cloth-manutfacturer—Joun Aivrax, East Ket- 
ord, Nottingham, watchmaker—Davip Murpocn, Liverpoul, grocer—CHAKLES 
Earow, junior, Manchester, leather-factor, 

Seotch Sequestrations.—Tunomson, Glasgow, commission-merchant HALupay, 
Middiebie, Dumfries-shire, wool-carder—Lamivron, Glasgow, tea-merchant. } 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, DECEMBER 7. 
Bankruptcy Annulled.—James Sovomon, Blackfriars Road, grocer. 

lankrupts.—Hexry Wa.Ker, Leicester, hatter-—-Ginus Howrs Murrett, 
4agham, Norfolkshire, brick-maker— Moses Davip Srxeiirz, Newgate Street, mer- 
shant—G. J. Parry, Brabant Court, Philpot Lane, City, merchant—Davin War- 
Ns, Shebbear, Devonshire, cattle-dealer—WiLtiaM Frosrick, junior, and Apna- 
Bam Boys, Poplar, builders—James Brovperincr, Sussex, grocer—WILLIAM 
M'Leop, Hull, joiner—Tuomas Bexcu, Everton, Liverpool, joiner—Joun ALEX- 
QADER Povrrav, Hampstead, printer—Gronce Loxpormer Wittiams, Floreace 
Street, Islington, builder—Jonn Warp Ciarrisox, Hull, jeweller—Joseru Am- 


Sure 


“ER, Bradford, Yorkshire, worsted-manufacturer—Tuomas Serrimus Parrison 
é Prevericx Mites, Lawrence Pountney Hill, City, wholesale-stationers— 
RANCIs Epwagrp Surrey, junior, and Francis Epwakp SuirLey, senior, Gilt- 
brook, Nettinghamshire, brick-maker. 





TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


CRITICAL CONDITION OF AUSTRIA, 
Tne Austrian empire is as singular an instance of the vitality of 
a composite political power as the Ottoman Empire itself. It is 
almost impossible to say how and why Austria exists. One ob- 


| vious reason is that it has hitherto been deemed expedient by the 


majority of European Governments. Another is that the Cabinet 
of Vienna has known how to raise and discipline armies, though 
she has seldom found a military genius to command them greater 
than that of a Montecuculi or an Archduke Charles. A third, 
and perhaps the most potent reason, is that Austria has availed 
herself of superstition as an engine of government more than any 
other Power, and that, more than any other Power, she has 
known how to set race against race, and employ armies raised in 
one part of her empire to subjugate the people who dwell in an- 
other. Much has occurred of late to shake the foundations of all 
these causes, and to detract from their efficiency. In 1848, there 
was revolution in her capital, In 1849, Hungary declared her- 
self independent. In 1859, the Emperor Napoleon, one of the 
aims of whose policy is to destroy Austria as a Power, utterly 
subverted her influence, moral and material, in Italy, leaving her 
with the province of Venetia, which it is more costly, in every 
sense, to keep than to surrender. In 1860, we have seen Austria, 
isolated in Europe, brought on her knees at Warsaw, begging for 
reconciliation with Russia, and forced to concede something to 
Hungary and all her provinces. Austria is no longer the Austria 
of 1515 or 1850; but she has still vast power for good or for ill, 
The question is, what will she do with the chances still re- 

maining © 
Two Austrian journals, the Donau Zeitung and the TH iener 
Zeitung, have denied that Austria has entered into any negotia- 
tion to sell Venetia. If the denial were limited to this, we should 
not regard it as of much importance. Dut the journals seorn the 
idea of a sale. So be it. Austria, then, accepts the position she 
has made for herself in Italy. She will stand or fall upon Vene- 
Benedek, who will yield nothing. 
There she has poste d the élite of her army. Venetia, she telis us, 
is the bulwark of Southern Germany, and Venetia she will keep, 
not for her own interests, not to gratify her pride, but to defend 
Germany from Italian and French ambition, She will make the 
most of her time, r sons at home to answer 
of the ptior \ustrian rulers will contiseate 
the lands and properties of their fathers, Venetia must pay to be 
oppressed, and iind soldiers to oppress others. 
is a bul to Germany, an 


Venetia on the plea that itis a bulwark 
cost, which Germany does not sl! . Held at an enormou t, 


she has sent 





1 ‘ 
yoneru 


1 , Piy ” 
the Calls couseri » OF 






soar 


on a pretext that is not valid, against the wishes of the people, 
in the teeth of the moral ecusure of Europe—that is a tenure it 
is easy to value. It is a tenancy which cannot endure. No 
number of rifled cannon and cunningly devised intrenched 
camps ; no short strategic lines; no plenitude of troops can suflice 


to maintain th held by sucha tenure, t 


“rasp ot a piace 





| lc 
only be held by earrying the war over the Mincio, and ning 

| victories beyond the Mincio; and considering the policy | aim 
of France, are vietovies in a war beyond the Mincio possible, even 
were the rest of the Austrian provinces united and loyal? Lut that 
is precisely what they are not. ‘The internal foes are as much to 
be dreaded as the ternal 5 t us q 

Ve have described the state of Venetia. It is the worst cas 
all the more deadly, because it is the object and aim of enlightened 
patriotism and restiess ambit I other provine not 
. } 


lachia. 
Hungarian capital among the races who inhabit the countries 


dence there is none. 
eant. 


much behind. Onee the Tyrol was an Austrian 
; 


















| Thither went poor « ld i linand, befor ! \ made him abdicate. 
There the names of Llofer and Hpeci bacher are still held in re- 
membrauce. Lut the Tyrol is now full of dissatisfaction. The 
new political organization promises to ] l over the hardy moun- 

| taineers to the priests aud the nobles, the J and th idal- 
ists; and the Tyrolese talk of joining Bavaria, If th 1 so, 
Germany would not | her re bulwark, but the Austrian em- 
pire would lose a province which has been faithfal when others 
vere faithless. Nor is the Tyrol alone, Styria saeers at its pro- 
vincial constitution. Bohemia expects littie, and Moravia and 
Gallicia expect less. Nowhere is there confidence in the Cabinet 
of Vienna. The shock of 1859, the h earted concessions of 
1860, have shaken the whele foundations of the empire. 

But itis in Hungary, Croatia, Slavonia, Dalmatia, that ti 
worst signs are discernible. It does not appear to be tr 
although it has been assiduously repeated week after we 
the bulk of the thinking pop Ol l ibso- 
hut iy the cont USS I bs oa the \ ‘ tr ay true 
that no Conference will be held of 
the electoral law and other matters. men like 
Deak hold aloof from Baron \ lf has 

| suddenly lost the contid ito | ‘ his countrymen. 
Some progr ss has been made towards tl lization of the eon- 
cessions of October, and t legal estab! t of Francis J ph 
as King. Nevertheless, contidence is a plant of slow growth in 
the breast of a country deceived so often as Hungary; and conti- 


| But it is not this which is the 


It is the feeling in favour of the union springing up in 

Hungary, Croatia, Dalmatia, Slavonia, nay, even in Moldo-Wal- 

{here is evidently a converging sentiment towards the 
7 } 


most signil- 
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tween the Carpathians and the Adriatic. They wish to be united 
to Hungary. They see no safety but in union. This is a dan- 
gerous symptom for Austria. hat would she do with a state 
in her midst so powerful as that now proposing 0 constitute it- 
self under the very concessions of October? Evidently, if the 
Croats and Slaves and Wallachs are in earnest, the wgis of the 
Hungarian constitution must be extended over them. There 
eannot be one law on the Danube and another on the Drave. 
That which seems to be forming itself is a great aggregation of 
cognate races, all more or less liable to be the enemies of Austria, 
time and occasicn permitting. The time and the occasion—might 
it not be the first shot fired in defence of Venetia ? 

Thus we are brought back again to the two questions of vital 
importance, the determination to keep Venetia at all risks, and 
the equivocal good faith of the Vienna Cabinet. Will Austria, 
keeping Venetia, be able to evade or stand against the many 
enemies arising within and around her? Is there wisdom 
enough in Vienna to prevent an European commotion which 
would shatter the empire, and to recast the foundations of an em- 
pire which has played, and may yet play, so great a part in 
{uropean history ? The solution of the question depends entirely 
upon Austria herself. None can help, and she has so acted that 
few would help her if they could. Yet it will be a serious thing 
for Europe when that great central power totters and falls. 


COVENTRY CHRISTIANS VERSUS SYRIAN 
CHRISTIANS. 

Tur maxim that charity begins at home is very narrow and vul- 
gar, but it is not without its merits. It is not so sentimental as 
the other maxim, that charity begins at Borrio-boolah-gha, but 
it is extremely practical, which the sentimental maxim frequently 
turns out not to be. Nevertheless, we by no means desire to see 
the dictate of the sentimental unsatisfied, since it springs from a 
good motive, is the mother of daring adventure, a self-sacrifice, 
and gives us shining specimens of noble men, like the Martins and 
Livingstones, and Careys. We only desire to see it subordinate 
to the commoner maxim, that charity begins at home, especially 
when home covers so large an area as the United Kingdom. 

Here are two contemporaneous appeals made to the big pocket 
of John Bull, Lord Dufferin calls for funds to relieve the Chris- 
tians of Syria, some of whom, at all events, are suffering in con- 
sequence of violence they did not provoke. They are in dire dis- 
tress; having been driven from their homes, instead of having 
driven the Druses from ¢hetr homes. The homes and fields of the 
Christians have been laid waste, and strewed with the relics of 
the dead, whereas it was intended that the homes and fields of 
the other party, should have fallen under the scourge of war. 
With all their faults we admit that, as human beings, we must 
sympathize with the vanquished, and help them so far as we may. 
indeed, the British philanthropists have already given out of their 
abundance, and now they are asked to give more. 

But here isa case of conscience. These Syrian Christians are 
not alone in suffering. Down in Warwickshire there are other 
Christians, men and women and children, of our own flesh and 
blood, who have not provoked an inroad from their neighbours, 
but who have been stricken by the operation of an economical 
law. 
10,000 persons of all ages and sexes, enduring all the horrors of 
slow death. Hunger is the lord of the ascendant. He whips 
these 10,000 British Christians with his stinging rods. To ap- 
pease him they crawl forth, and eagerly snatch up anything that 
human creatures can consume in the last extremity. Cold ac- 
companies hunger, and completes his horrid work. ‘Tender chil- 
dren, decrepid old men and women, manhood and womanhood in 


their prime, daily endure the gnawing pangs which slowly des- | 


troy life. No pains, it is said, equal in intensity the pains of 
hunger. 
suffering on themselves ; they are the victims of a terrible law 


which strikes without mercy ; and if, as some say the operation 


of our new commercial treaty with France has oped to afflict | 


these poor people, then we are doubly bound to help them. In 
their behalf, Lord Leigh appeals to British hearts. 

Which shall it be, the Christians at home or the Christians 
abroad; the unfortunates of Coventry, or the unfortunates of 
Beyrout ? If both cannot be aided, we unhesitatingly say that 
the Coventry people should have the preference; Lord Leigh’s 
appeal should be answered before Lord Dufferin’s; our brothers 
and sisters should be relieved before we cross the seas to expend 
our surplus upon those whose chief claim lies in the profession of 
a nominally similar religion to our own. Let charity begin at 
home, and then let it expand its wings and fly off to Borrio- 
boolah-gha. 

CAMBRIDGE JUSTICE, 
Tu case of Kemp rersuvs Neville—an action for false imprison- 
ment brought by Emma Kemp, milliner, against the Honourable 
and Reverend Latimer Neville, Vice-Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge—has naturally attracted much attention, 
and called forth much discussion. The details of the case, from 
which the “ town” may have expected some amusement, have 
furnished none. They may be stated in a few words, A young 
gentleman, Mr. William Graham, took his B.A. degree, and de- 
termined to give a ball at Shelford, a village near Cambridge, to 
celebrate the feat. He asked Emma Kemp and some other girls 
to the party. The Proctors were informed of the contemplated 


In Coventry, and its adjacent villages, there are some | 


These 10,000 British Christians have not brought the | 


festivity, and they stopped an omnibus full of milliners on its 
way out of the town. Among them was Emma Kemp. She was 
taken to the spinning -house, and there, with very little ado, sen 
tenced to imprisonment for fourteen days. No inquiries Gere 
made. The girl was not known to the Proctors. In fact, she 
was there and then ordered to be imprisoned for a fortnight on 
suspicion. At the end of four days, in consequence of inquiries 
which established her good character, the Vice-Chancellor exer. 
cised his high prerogative, and liberated the young woman, 

The question, was she rightfully or wrongiully imprisoned, in- 
volves the character of Emma Kemp, but it also involves an inquiry 
into the jurisdiction of the Vice-Chancellor. Is he a responsible oran 
| irresponsible judge ? Are all the women who live in Cambridge 
liable to be caught up and imprisoned on suspicion? It is eon. 
tended that the Proctors had reasonable ground for arresting the 
young women, that is, there was fair reason to suppose that g 
party of miiliners going to a dance at the invitation of youn 
men, their superiors in station, might have had intentions eon. 
| travening the moral law. Admitting that the Proctors hada 

right, by statute and custom, to prevent the young men and 
women from dancing at the Frevell Arms, Shelford, had the Vice. 
| Chancellor a right to imprison the young women ? The Judge, Chief 

Justice Erle lays it down that he has a right’ ‘to imprison sus. 
| pected persons found in the town.” That, then, is the law. But 
| there must be reasonable grounds for the suspicion, The Vice. 
| Chancellor is the judge of the validity of those grounds, In this 
case, the sole ground of suspicion was that the girl was to 
a party given by a young Bachelor of Arts. It is distinctly stated 
that there were none other; that neither the Proctors nor any of 
‘the University men in attendance,” as the “ bull-dogs” are 
euphemistically called, knew anything of the girl. It follows, 
then, that the Honourable and Reverend Latimer Neville holds 
that a woman going in an omnibus to a bachelor’s party is 
necessarily a loose and disorderly woman. From this sentence, 
we are told, there is no appeal. If he has done a wrong, if he were 
mistaken, if he imprisoned a girl on unfounded suspicions, she 
has no remedy. ‘The Court, says Mr. O’Malley, is a Court of 
Record, and its “decision cannot be called in question.” If this 
monstrous power be really lodged in the office of Vice-Chancellor 
of the University of Cambridge, we say it is time to place it 
within decent limits. It cannot be essential to the moral health 
of the students of Cambridge, that any man should have such un- 
limited power over all the women who may happen to live in the 
town. Sir Fitzroy Kelly broadly states that the Vice-Chancellor, 
as Judge, is alone qualified to say who is a suspected person, and 
to punish that person. Now there are no limits to suspicion. 
Quite innocent acts may have a suspicious look in the eyes of a 
Vice-Chancellor, or indeed ofany one else. Nothing is more com- 
mon in life than utterly groundless suspicions. And may it not 
happen again, as it has happened before, that a perfectly innocent 
person may be severely punished and unjustly treated because 
she is the victim of the suspicions of Proctors and Pro-proctors ‘ 
In this case, Emma Kemp gave her address. She declares she 
asked permission to refer to ladies who would speak to her cha- 
racter, and although the Proctors deny that she made any re- 

quest of the sort, it is not unreasonable to suppose that they have 
| forgotten what they would probably think a trivial, perhaps an 
impertinent, request. Now, we say, that if the young woman did 
not refer to persons she knew, it was the business of men, armed 
with the power of punishing on suspicion, to ask a girl, of whom 
they knew nothing, whether she could clear herself of the sus- 
— excited by the equivocal position in which she had placed 
verself, No man, be his power what it may, has a right to take 
away a woman’s character without due inquiry. In this case, the 
Vice-Chancellor did not make due inquiry. He took the word of 
the Proctors, and acted on Proctorial suspicions, and uttered a 
| sentence of imprisonment as a matter of course. And we were told 
that for this high-handed proceeding there is no remedy at law. 

On that point, we trust the Vice-Chancellor and his legal ad- 
visers are mistaken, Indeed, we have a right to infer that the 
girl has a remedy, since Chief Justice Erle has submitted the 
question of justification to the jury. We agree with the jury 
that the Proctors had reasonable ground for arresting the git!, 
but that the Vice-Chancellor did not make due inquiry into her 
character before he sentenced her on suspicion ; and if it be held 
essential to the protection of our future admirals, generals, states 
men, and bishops, that the Vice-Chancellor should possess powers 
over the liberty of the subject greater than those held by the Lord 
Chief Justice himself, we submit that some check should be 
placed upon this monstrous jurisdiction for the protection of the 
characters and liberties of the women actually living in Cam- 
_ bridge, all of whom, offensive as it may seem to say s0, incur the 
risk of being suspected by a Proctor and imprisoned by a Vice- 
Chancellor accordingly. Emma Kemp and her companions do 
not deserve much sympathy. ‘The fright they got, when arreste 
was an ee ope punishment for their thoughtless folly. Wise 
men would have gone no further, and had the University auto- 
crats gone no further, noone could have said a word against them. 
It is not for the sake of the girls, who placed themselves in a false 
| position, it is for the sake of those who, utterly innocent, may 

suffer from the proverbially susceptible suspicions of Proetors, 
that we speak now. For the sake of these, some regular, web 
ascertained, and efficient check ought to be placed upon 
| hasty and overbearing exercise of powers so monstrous as those 
| claimed for the Vice-Chancellor of the University of Cambridge. 
| 
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BRIGHT ON LANDED TENURES. 

BreuincuAM has becomea British, we should say, a Brummagem 
Delphi. Formerly we looked for oracles from the farmer’s ordi- 
nary at Aylesbury, or the Tory banquets at Castle Headingham 
and Salt Hill. But the mysterious vapour, exhausted at these 
shrines, has thrown up a jet in the Birmingham Town-hall. 
Thither the perplexed faithful resort that they may hear the 
oracles expounded by Mr. John Bright. And admirably he fulfils 
the duties of the post; for his oracles are quite as mischievous as 
any that ever emanated from the cave of the Delphic god. 

it was Mr. Bright’s business, on Tuesday, to discourse upon 
Freehold Land Societies, and promote, if he could, their extension, 
a laudable object. But it was too simple for the pythonic orator. 
Instead of confining himself to the merits of these societies as afford- 
ing means for political and economical investments, he went into 
the mysteries of tenures. The members of the Freehold Land 
Society have a legitimate interest in these mysteries; as citizens 
they have an interest in the operation of the so-called laws of pri- 
mogeniture and entail; and it would have been a fair proceeding, 
upon another occasion, to have raised the question of their good 
and illeffects. But Mr. Bright chose to raise it there and then, 
and to confound together two distinct subjects—the practice of 
conveyancing, and the custom of devising and entailing landed 
estates. As he imagines that the franchise would cure most of 
our ills, so he appears to think that an abolition of the laws of 

rimogeniture and entail would complete the work. He reso- 
lately thrust aside as of no account the fact, that every man, by 
making a will, where an estate is not entailed, can prevent his 
estate lapsing to his eldest son. In like manner, he puts away 
the other fact, that a father and son by a disentailing deed, can 
cut off the succession of future male children. He overlooks the 
fact that landed estates generally, on passing to the eldest son, are 
burdened with annuities, legacies, and rent-charges in favour of 
younger children, so that the apparent possessor of the fee simple 
is, in reality, only an accounting party to a number of persons 
interested in the same estate, of which he only receives the sur- 
plus of ‘‘ the rents, issues, and profits.” He overlooks the fact, 
that it is the custom to give the bulk of property to the eldest 
son, and that the law, in cases of intestacy, only follows the cus- 
tom. These laws and customs are matter of argument, but when 
argued they should be argued fairly. 

fr. Bright, however, had a political purpose to serve in his 
harangue ; a prejudice to raise against the possessors of a parti- 
cular species of property. He desired to make out that the laws 
he referred to were sustained by the landholders expressly to keep 
the frugal poor from obtaining the land. He even went so far, 
forgetting the lot of factory operatives, as to imply discredit upon 
landed proprietors because ploughmen work hard. Now, we say 
that the laws of primogeniture and entail do not keep frugal men 
from becoming possessors of land. Mr. Bright had the proof be- 
fore him. He congratulated 9000 men upon the fact that they 
had become small proprietors of land; and yet, with nine thou- 
send living facts staring him in the face, with these words warm 
from his lips, he had the audacity to say that the large proprietors 
monopolize the land of the country, and that the frugal poor can- 
not obtain it even for gold. 

If Mr. Bright had desired to benefit his audience, and not to 
promote a political crusade, he would have concentrated his 
oratory upon the complex machinery put in motion where land 
has to be transferred. Butthe reform of that evil does not belong 
exclusively to him. It has already been taken in hand by zealous 
and enlightened reformers. Bills without number have been in- 
troduced into Parliament, and much has really been done within 
the last thirty years to simplify the complex process; but we 
never heard that Mr. Bright took any especial pains to promote 
these useful reforms. He has spared himself the drudgery of real 
work, and reserved himself for great displays on the Birmingham 
tripod. It is to be regretted that he should create prejudices 
against practical amendment by skilfully mixing up his advocacy 
of that amendment with passionate rhetoric for political objects. 
When the next bill for simplifying the modes of transfer of land 
comes before Parliament, we shall see whether Mr. Bright, in the 
interest of his clients, will exert himself as zealously to pass it as 
he now exerts himself to turn the passions of the people upon the 
possessors of landed property. 

THE SUPPLEMENTAL FRENCH TREATY. 
Tue Commercial Treaty between France and England is now an 
accomplished fact. The negotiations have survived the sneers of 
Witlings and the active opposition of interests. In less than a 
twelvemonth, Mr. Cobden has enlarged the boundaries of trade 
by destroying the repressive tendencies of a prohibitive fiscal sys- 
tem. His work has been long and weary, of a character in itself 
calculated to inspire ordinary and impatient minds with disgust ; 
but the task has been a labour of love to Mr. Cobden. The 
Treaty is, in fact, but the creation of a mind whose recreation is 
sought in commercial details; and the prospects it opens up of a 
long and prosperous peace with France, based upon material ad- 
Vantage to the people of both countries, is to its author ample 
Compensation for the self-denying fatigue he has undergone. 
Solely from the commercial stand-point Mr. Cobden has succeeded 
in introducing a new and better element into diplomacy. 

The people of Europe have looked on and seen the immense 
trade carried on between England and the United States, with 
3000 miles of ocean rolling between them. There was one cause 
why England, and another country, with a larger popula- 





tion than the United States and only some twenty miles of sea 


between, did not trade so extensively with each other. That 
cause was to be found in the prejudices arising out of long dynastic 
struggles, and it has taken the long period of forty-five years of 
peace to obliterate the recollections of the past, and enable our 
nearest neighbours to make an amicable Treaty with us. 

We may congratulate ourselves that the course of free trade, 
upon which we ventured now fifteen years ago, is adopted by our 
neighbours. But the first step of the French Government is 
much more adventurous than ours: they propose that the new 
tariff shall come into operation not later than the 1st of October 
next. We took three years of grace before we permitted our 
tariff to become law. The principle of the tariff is much in 
advance of that of ours in 1846; for, whilst we then set free Corn 
and Grain, we had to deal by subsequent Acts with Sugar and 
Ships, and in successive Budgets we have dealt with other com- 
tin. But the French Treaty takes a bold step in advance ; it 
fixes the duty on British manufactures and imports at 30 per cent, 
an amount which raised an outery at one time of injustice to certain 
of the lower species of manufactures, That has been set right by 
an adoption of ad valorem duties and differential duties. Where 
merchandise is imported the character of which varies in value, 
the ad valorem tariff is adopted ; but where there is no substan- 
tial difference in degree, a specific duty is the rule. Of course 
there will be difficulties at first, for no human work is perfect ; 
but if traders on both sides of the channel show as steady a 
determination to overcome them as the author of the Treaty has 
shown, the difficulties will vanish. 

What we have now to felicitate ourselves upon is the opening 
of an immense marketso near home. It is like the discovery of a 
new country. The people of France know but little of our pro- 
ductions, and we know but little of theirs. The impulse to in- 
dustry in both countries ought to be immense. Out of that in- 
dustry will result the occupation of the minds of the people with 
profitable pursuits, and old ideas of national glory and conquest 
will be weakened in the presence of the columns of the profit and 
loss account. Thousands of people who never heard of each other 
until this year will, next year at this date, be known to each 
other by debits and eredits, invoices and acceptances. Nor is this 
all; their dependants will learn the fact, that their prosperity is 
involved in the continuance of the trade and its non-interruption 
from external causes. 

France and England have indeed much to learn from each other. 
United they can dictate their own policy to Europe, and confer 
civilization, law, and order upon barbarism, and destroy oppres- 
sion wherever sufferers are found. But they must also learn 
that a high-minded generosity will be required towards each 
other, and that it is not by increasing armies and fleets of either 
Government that the vitality of commercial relations can be pre- 
served. We have, indeed, so much to complain of in this respect, 
that we cordially accept the Treaty as the foundation of a better 
understanding with each other. If the French people have but a 
very short uninterrupted experience of commercial relations, they 
will the more readily demand greater relaxations of duties. It 1s 
not in the amount of customs duties extorted upon a neighbour's 
products but the amount in value imported, which serves to bind 
peoples together in amity. France has aright, of course, to adjust 
her own tariff; but we are sure she will find it to her advantage 
to increase the importation of our products, on the same principles 
of freedom as we receive hers, by advancing as early as possible 
to th: goal of free trade, 


A WORD FOR POOR INCURABLES., 

Ir is hard for a rich man to know that he has a disease which is 
incurable. Consumption, cancer, dropsy, are sad companions for 
the remainder of life, even with all the mitigation afforded by all 
that money and friends can _ anaagen What, then, must be the 
last years of life to those who have no home, no money, no near 
relative to soften the anguish of the hopeless disease? In the 
stir and occupation of active life—the ‘‘ work, work, work, 
alway” of those who are fortunate enorgh to be able to do and to 
get work,—the thought seldom comes that there are thousands 
who are too ill to be able to do work for themselves, and too poor 
to live without work—and with only such friends as are too poor 
to work for more than their own families. In no country are 
there more numerous charities—in no country better hospitals for 
all diseases—yet for one large class of sufferers from unavoidable 
physical causes we have no adequate relief. Some benevolent 
persons, whose position and actual labours in the common cause 
entitle them to attention, have recently brought this fact before 
the public. As we are desirous of aiding their cause as much as 
we can, we take this opportunity of setting the matter before our 
readers. We ground our account chiefly, on a good letter, signed 
‘*F. and M.” which has been forwarded to us, and which has 
already appeared in the morning papers. 

Taking the figures from the Registrar-General’s Report, it is 
calculated that 80,000 persons die every year of consumption, 
cropsy, or cancer. After deducting a large number as belonging 
to those classes who can tend their sick with proper care, 40,000 
or 50,000 remain, who are incurable and destitute. Some of 
these die in the hospitals before the term for which they can re- 
main has expired ; but by far the larger number are dismissed as 
‘‘incurable,” and these have no choice but to go to the workhouse, 
there to linger on until they die. Now the arrangements of a 


workhouse are not, and ought not to be, suited to the require- 
ments for an invalid. The ordinary workhouse is not a fit asylum 
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for incurable sufferers from disease, yet to build hospitals that 
would house them all is impossible. What then can we do for 
our afflicted fellow-creatures? We will give the answer to this 
question in the words of the writer we have referred to— 

‘¢ The practical plan we would suggest is this— 

‘* 1. That paupers suffering fromgacute and distressing diseases—such as 
dropsy, consumption, and eancer—should be placed in each workhouse in 
wards especially allotted to them, to be called the wards for male and female 
incurables. 

“2, That in these particular wards, private charity be permitted to 
introduce whatever may alleviate the sufferings of the inmates. 

‘The granting of these two articles seems all that is required to permit 
of a most blessed change in the circumstances of these sufferers. Were it 
publicly known that there were in each workhouse wards occupied by such 

atients, and open to the charity of the benevolent, it would hardly happen 

ut that in every union persons would be found to undertake the task of 
raising and applying subscriptions to supply the needful comforts. At the 
same time that the officials would be free from the trespass of indiscriminate 
philanthropy in the other portions of the workhouse, these wards would be 
visited where no “encouragement cf pauperism” can possibly take place, 
seeing thut no one assuredly will acquire a cancer or the dropsy for the sake 
of admittance. Fifty or 100/. raised to start with, and expended in furniture 
(air-beds, cushions, easy chairs for the poor creatures who cannot lie down, 
&e.), and 30/. or 50/. a year afterwards spent in paying a nurse and pro- 
viding trifles, such as good tea, lemonade, fruit, cough lozenges, K&e., would 
suffice to change the character of the wards altogether, and render them no 
unsuitable hospitals for incurables. And beyond these physical comforts, 
the plan we would urge would obtain for the patients what they need even 
more perhaps than any such things, the consolation of the oceasional pre- 
sence of compassionate fellow-citizens, who would read to them, converse 
with them, listen to their sad stories with interest, and aid their faith in the 
love of God by proving to them the sympathy of man.” 

The advantages of this plan are obvious. It is so easy of 
adoption that it may be tried at once, and it is of that organic 
nature that it can grow and be developed into something larger 
and more perfect without and disturbance or radical changes in the 
existing state of things. 


ANNE PADFIELD. 
Tue great prerogative of mercy lodged in the Crown, but really 
exercised by the Home Secretary, is very lethargic in its opera- 
tions. A week ago, a jury, the judge, and the public, all arrived 
at the conclusion that the case of Anne Padfield was one deserving 
of the Queen’s mercy. Butjudge andjury have not overcome the 
tardiness of a Home Secretary, and so the poor prisoner lies in 





BOOKS. 


THE FIRST KING 
[FIRST NOTICE. ] 

For a century and a half following the Conquest, England was 
governed by kings who were, most of them, born in France; who 
spent the greater part of their life in France, whose ordinary 
speech was French, and whose highest functionaries were French- 
men. John, the last of the Norman kings, was the instrument or 
occasion of the severance of the disastrous connexion between Eng- 
land and Normandy. ‘Born at Winchester, and knowing no- 
thing of Normandy but as we ourselves know it, Henry III. came 
by degrees to think of himself as an ‘Englishman.’” Henry, 
however, was not the first English king. His reign was properly 
a transition; a mean between the “tyranny which was expiring 

and the constitutional monarehy which was about to commence.” 
On the 17th or 18th of June, a.p, 1239, Edward, the eldest son 
of the Lord Henry the King, and Eleanor the Queen, was born at 
Westminster late at night. d 





OF ENGLAND,* 


Called Edward after the most 
glorious king and confessor, ‘‘ whose body,” continues the old 
chronicler, ‘‘rests in the church of St. Peter,” in that ancient 
city; identitied as the descendant of Queen Matilda, of Edmund 
Ironside, of Alfred, and thus connected with Egbert, the founder 
of the Anglo-Saxon line of kings, the birth of the young prince 
filled the people with joy ; a joy which showed itself at the mo- 
ment in songs, dances, and illuminations, and which was the pre- 
cursor of a loyal regard that continued unimpaired during the long 
period of almost seventy years. This prince, known in history as 
‘¢ Edvardus Primus,” and, according to our present authority, Sir 
Augustus Clifford, the greatest of all the Plautagenets, is our iirst 
English king. 

A great political and social change now began to take place in 
England. Normandy, once the governing power, almost ceased 
to be mentioned ; Gascony was neglected ; and home projects and 
English interests secured a decided preference. ‘It is at this 
period that the Norman style ceases ; and the early English takes 
its place.” Churches, abbeys, and cathedrals rise on every side. 
Westminster Abbey grows slowly during the greater part of 
Henry’s reign; in 1258, the splendid cathedral of Salisbury is 





Newgate, a victim of ‘the law’s delay.” It would have been more 
merciful to have hurried her to her doom, than left her to be tor- | 
mented day by day with the alternations of hope and fear, | 
That her life will be saved eventually is not doubted, but the in- 
humanity of delay in such a case is evident. | 

Anne Padfield’s crime, technically murder, is surrounded by | 
considerations which reduce it so much in degree in intent—as to | 
suggest a doubt whether a murder was contemplated by the un- | 
happy mother. We do not wish to contest that death was the | 
result of suffocation ; but, even supposing that it was the mother’s 
hands which pressed life out of the body of the infant, her position 
at that moment goes far to extenuate the crime. Deserted by 
all the world, with no friend or relative to look to, every access to 
industry closed to her by the parentage of the child, there appeared, 

erhaps, to her no other way than through its death to an honest 
ivelihood. She was found in a respectable service after the deed | 
was done, and we may therefore assume that her repentance had | 
begun. The case appeared to the jury as one which was fairly 
within the mercy of the Crown on three grounds—scduction, 
poverty, and mental anguish. They found her guilty of murder, 
it is true, and, on the evidence, could scarcely do otherwise ; but 
the mental anguish she laboured under, at the time of the deed, 
is now much increased when her life is condemned for a crime 
which the jury suggested should be visited with mercy. 

It was not long ago, a woman was brought up at Bow Street 
Police Office, charged with the death of her child by neglect in 
giving it nourishment. She was found on successive days lying in- 
toxicated, and the infant behind her; on the first occasion crying, 
on the second dead. She was not even committed for trial; but | 
poor Anne Padfield, who did not know this mode of murder, was | 
committed. The presiding magistrate in the other case held that 
it ought to be proved that the husband furnished the means of sus- 
tenance, and as that proof was not forthcoming, the drunken | 
infanticide was discharged. Wantof sustenance was the central 
fact in Anne Padfield’s case: had she applied her small means to | 

urposes of intoxication, she might have allowed the child to die 

y starvation, and so have escaped. Butshe made the mistake of 
taking the aflirmative mede of murder; she applied her thumb 
and fingers to her child’s throat, and that is—murder, and its 
sentence death. But the two cases are alike in consequences to the 
dead ; — unequal to the living. We cannot take the life of 
this poor girl, unless we lay down a rule that murder is a crime | 
which ought not to be pardoned under any circumstances. If | 
there ever were mitigating circumstances, they exist here. 

To support a ease of wi/ful murder, malice is necessarily re- | 
quired as an ingredient. But how can we expect to find malice | 
in the mind of Anne Padfield against her poor innocent offspring ? | 
She would, doubtless, have willingly given her days to physical | 
slavery if she could have secured aii 


velihood for herself and her | 
child. Her error was a weakness in the first instance, and in the | 
second ignorance, which prevented her from knowing that she 
—_ have claimed support from the poor’s-rate. She killed but 
did not murder her child; and it is not for society to revenge its 
own neglect of duty in education upon one who was ignorant, and 
who too was cruelly wronged. 
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intereourse becomes now frequent and more general ; taste is cul- 

| tivated; fusion of race is promoted. A genuine England begins 
to exist. 

The reign of Henry, we have said, was one of transition. He 


to speak, neither wholly Norman like John, nor whelly 
English like Edward. He was fond of Saxon traditions: but he 
Iternately by his Savoyard and Poitevin relatives. 
zzles and perils of his reign arose chiefly from the 
by the old Norman barons of the rising power of 
iavourites,” Henry, mean, rash, and unkingly, wes 
tremity by the embarrassing position in which this 
Favouring the new Poitevin- 
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| social antagonism placed him. 
Italian faction, and opposed by the old Norman party, under the 
leadership of Simon de Montfort, Henry at length found himself 





quite unable to hold his own. Accepting the so-called Provisions 
of Oxford, he, in effect, resigned the royal authority, ceding the 
real power of government into the hands of a council of twenty- 
four barons, At this time, Edward “of the flaxen hair”. was 
just entering his twentieth year. Compelled to submit to this 
baronial revolution, he gave a striking illustration of his upright- 
lity ; for, when the king resolved not to keep the en- 
gagement which he had made with the insurgents, Edward indig- 

rew * ide, and in all good faith 





a | 
ness and fide 






from his father’s si 
declared his adhesion to the barons, in conformity with his oath.” 
When, five years afterwards, these Provisions of Oxford were 
annulled by the judgment of Lonis LX., to whose arbitration both 
king and council had referred their quarrel, Prince Edward was 

ased from the obligation which his oath had imposed. 
Che honourable and brilliant part which he took in the “ Baron’s 
War,” terminating by the crowning victory at Evesham, is well 
known, The clemency of the conqueror is celebrated by Hume 
and Lord Campbell. ‘ No blood, says the historian, was shed on 
the scaffold; no attainders, except of the Montford family, were 
earried into execution.” 


In 1272, Henry IL, our “Transition” king, died at West- 
minster. Edward, who of late years had been absent from Eng- 


land, crusading eallantly at Acre, Nazareth, and elsewhere, was 
in Sicily or Italy, when the tidings of his father’s death reached 
him. “As he proceeded through Tuseany, and Northern Italy, 
the people of all the cities came forth to mect him, with proces- 
sions and trumpets, and with loud acclamations of long live King 
Edward!” In the autumn of 1274, his arrival in England and 
coronation tock place. ni 
The first English king had now ascended the throne. Military 
He was now to show himself a sa- 
gacious legislator, and constitutional monarch. Knowing as old 
Bracton finely writes, that ‘he is not truly king where will and 
pleasure rule, and acknowledging that the king ought to be sub- 


ject to the law, for the law maketh the king,” and enunciating the 


principle, ‘‘that what concerns a/l, should be by all approved ; 
and that common dangers should be met by remedies provided in 
common,” Edward voluntarily, and irom the very first, associated 


* The Greatest of all the Plantagenets, An Historical Sketch, Published by 
Bentley. 
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the people with himself in the work of legislation. Passing over 
the exceptional assembly of Simon de Montfort, the first really 
imperial council, undoubted and legitimate, was the creation of 
this great monarch. Then first, the commonalty of the realm 
was summoned to bear its part with the spiritual and secular 
magnates, in a national convention of Englishmen. ‘The word 
Parliament, first occurs in our statute book, in the preamble to 
the statutes of Westminster, 1274.” The statute of West- 
minster itself is described by the present Lord Chancellor of Eng- 
land as a code, rather than an Act of Parliament. Among its ob- 
jects were the protection of property, the correction of abuses, 
the conservation of the freedom of popular elections, and the re- 
modelling of the administration of justice. In 1276, were passed 
the statutes on Coroners and on Bigamy ; in 1278, the Statute 
of Gloucester was enacted ; and in the following year, the fa- 
mous Statute of Mortmain, The Statutes de Mercatoribus, Quo 
Warranto, quia Emptoris, those of Wales, Winchester, and 
Westminster, II and ITI, all followed within a period of about 
fourteen years. In the last year but one of this reign, the royal 
assent was given to the celebrated enactment, called the Statute 
de Tallagio non Concedendo, which recites that no tallage or aid 
shall be levied by us on one being in our realm, without the good 
will and assent of Archbishops, Bishops, Earls, Barons, Knights, 
Burgesses and other Freemen of the land.” 

Such was the character, and such the value of Edward’s legis- 
lation, that Sir Edward Coke entitles him the English Justinian, 


and Sir Matthew Hales, in describing the growth of the common | 


law, declares that more was done for the establishment of distri- 
butive justice, in his single reign, than in the whole of the suc- 
ceeding period, adding in words, substantially repeated by Sir 
William Blackstone, that the very scheme and model of the com- 
mon law, was settled and permanently settled by this able and 
sagacious king. 

Supremely wise as a legislator, Edward was also admirable as 
a ruler. In the Jisfforesting Controversy, our author shows 
that Edward had, in great degree, right on his side. Portions of 


the royal forests, in which many cottagers had found a home, had | 


been appropriated, and the settlers evicted, by the great men of 
the land, after the concessions granted by the King in 1301. 
Feeling himself thus, so to speak, uncrowned, Edward applied for 
and obtained a Papal bull, pronouncing the extorted concessions to 
be null and void. The King then, without infringement of 
Magna Charta or the Charter of the Forests, promulgated an ordi- 
nance, providing for the presentment of offences, and punishment 
of officers surcharging and ratifying the commen right of pasture, 
which the people had enjoyed prior to the recent “ perambula- 
tions.” In Edward’s practical measures for the establishment of 
a government of law and order, we have a further illustration of 
his capacity asa ruler. The judges who had tampered with the 
law were brought to trial; the personal warfare of the Earls of 
Hereford and Gloucester was rebuked; lawless bodies of men, 
who assaulted peaceable persons at fairs, markets, or other places, 
were rigorously put down. To accomplish this last end, a special 


commission was appointed, known as the Commission of Zyail- | 


baston (in old French, “ draw the staff”), with evident reference 


to the bludgeon-tighting, which it was designed to suppress, | 


Thus King Edward “ cleared the dark places, and let in the 
law.” 

Severe in justice, Edward was yet a clement and forgiving 
monarch. There is no senenboontl 
of wanton cruelty against him. Once, when his judges suggested 


that he might show mercy, he indignantly replied, ‘‘ May show | 


mercy! why, I will do that for a dog, if he seeks my grace.” 
Among his other virtues and talents, Edward numbered an al- 
most, if not quite, stainless integrity, great political sagacity, 
dauntless courage, brilliant generalship, prudence, and eco- 
nomy. For three hundred years, the name of this great monarch 
was held in the highest veneration by all Englishmen. By Hem- 
ingford, he is called the most excellent, wise and sagacious King ; 
by Froissart he is styled the good King Edward; by Fabian he is 
described as slow to all manner of strife, discreet and wise, and 
true to his word; by Fox as valiant and courageous, pious and 
gentle; by Holinshed, as wise and virtuous, gentle and courteous. 

By modern writers, however, a very different portraiture is 
given, and Edward is represented as ambitious, artful and un- 
scrupulous, aud vindictive. 

To this judgment our author demurs, and, as we think, not 
without reason. Recent historians, most of them of Scottish 
birth, have not only been actuated by personal or patriotic pre- 

ssessions, but rejecting contemporary English evidence, they 

ave derived their information from such writers as Fordun and 
Wintown, who, in their turn drew upon Barbour, employed, 
seventy years after Edward’s death, “ to write an eulogistic his- 
tory of ‘ The Bruce,’ and afterwards pensioned for it.” What 
credit, we would ask, can be attached to historians who compile 
from tradition with the help of imagination? In a credulous 

e, fictions will grow up; but, in an incredulous age, why 

ould they be repeated? We would ruthlessly extirpate all 
“ graceful fancies” and “ beautiful legends” from history, 
making them over to the poets, to whom they properly belong. 
When they are admitted as facts into the historian’s page, they 
sometimes falsify and pervert reality, to a degree that justifies any 
amount of indignation. Among these picturesque lies, we believe, 
are now included the story of Rosamond and her bower; the 
story of Eleanor’s heroism, in drawing the poison from Edward’s 
wound ; the tale of Queen Philippa and the citizens of Calais; the 


and well authenticated case | 





murder of the Bards; the elder Bruce’s noble refusal to purchase 
the kingdom by reducing it to servitude; young Bruce’s con- 
ference, after the Battle of Falkirk, with the Scottish chief, 
Wallace ; the tale of Canute, and much scandal of Queen Elizabeth. 

Our author, with a decided determination to get rid of all pic- 
turesque fictions, in his historical sketch of the first English King, 
has, in joining issue with the modern historians, gone far to show 
that his hero was really the blameless king that he believes him 
to have been, that Edward was not only great as a warrior, a 
statesman, and a legislator, but that he was frank, sincere, gener- 
ous, forgiving, and loyal to his engagements. 





THE HORSE AND HIS RIDER.* 
Ir is thirty years since Sir Francis Head suddenly achieved a 
distinguished position in literature by his Rowyh Rides Across 
the Pampas, and from that time until now there has arisen 
among us no writer who can discourse so learnedly and so 
pleasantly as he on all matters of equestrian science and practice. 
Not a few of our countrymen combine great skill in horsemanship 
and much knowledge of horseflesh with considerable literary 
ability, but they either want, or possess in a much lower degree 
than Sir Francis, the faculty of seeing common things in all their 
| bearings, and apprehending all the practical lessons they impart. 
| It is this faculty that makes men discoverers in science, and in- 
ventors and improvers in the useful arts, and Sir Francis has ex- 
erted it in many instances with notable effect, both in expounding 
principles, and suggesting new methods, and improvements in the 
| old. Early in his present volume, for instance, he unfolds with 
| great clearness the theory, hitherto not exactly explained, of Mr, 
Rarey’s mode of subduing horses, and fails not to mark the sig- 
nificant fact, that the sporting men of a nation which has always 
fancied it understood the management of horses better than any 
other gladly paid a Transatlantic teacher about 15,000/. for teach- 
ing them a system of horsebreaking, ‘‘ the philosophy of which is 
based upon a few simple facts, which though unretlected on, have 
ever been lying before our eyes.” The principle ou which the 
system rests is this, that when once the courage of the horse is 
excited, it is invincible by any force or injury that does not 
paralyze the action of his limbs, but that it suddenly evaporates 
| the instant he encounters physical strength greater than his own. 
Let the highmettled horses that would run away with the heaviest 
mail-coach if the opportunity were allowed them, be hooked to a 
| sturdy living oak-tree, and after two or three ineffectual snatches 
| to move it, no amount of punishment would make them go to the 
end of their traces; they would all jib. If the most high- 
couraged hunter fails in the attempt to clear too broad a brook, 
he will make, two, three, or four desperate efiorts to scramble 
out; ‘and yet, simply because the mud at the bottom of the 
brook eatches hold of his hind feet, and the sticky perpendicular 
clay bank grasps his fore ones, his courage suddenly fails him, 
and, as nothing will then induce him to make another effort, it 
becomes necessary to send, often several miles, for cart-horses, to 
drag this high-bred animal out by his neck.” ‘The principle of 
Mr. Rarey’s system is the same as that which gives efficacy to the 
very difierent method of subduing wild horses on the Pampas, 
After the horse has been violently thrown down by the lasso, 
saddled, bridled, and mounted, he will, if retained by the bridle, 
do what he can to throw off his rider; but if he be propelled with 
whip and spur to do what he most ardently desires, namely, run 
away, his power of resistance is over, and by the time his first 
| lesson is ended, the spent and tortured animal will have had his 
terror of man converted into an ardent desire to be obedient to his 
will. The same principle is at this moment curiously exemplified 
in a dairy farm near Croydon. Surprised, as he passed it, by the 
sight of a lot of children crawling between the legs of a yearling 
| colt, and fondling him just as if he were a dog, Sir Francis rode 
into the yard to investigate this extraordinary phenomenon, 
The farmer said that his wife having long wished for a pet 
colt, he had lately bought her this one, and she had tamed 
it, for ‘‘ she could tame anything.” After long cross examina- 
tion, however, the farmer at last mentioned (as if it had nothing 
| whatever to do with the —_e that when he bought the year- 
ling (whose mother had just died) he could only bring it home by 
| having it lifted inte his cart, with all its four feet strapped to- 
| gether, just as if it had been a calf. This process, with the sub- 
| sequent jolting and jumbling, was of course, a much stronger 
| dose of discipline and subjection than Mr. Rarey has ever found 
| necessary to administer even to Cruiser, and was, no doubt, the 
vera causa of the strange and salutary effects, which the farmer 
ascribed to his wife’s fascinating power over a horse’s heart. 

In treating of a just seat on horseback, the attainment of which 
constitutes four-fifths of the art of horsemanship, Sir Francis 
Head adduces some remarkable examples of the security which 
the rider derives from an erect and well-poised carriage of his 
body, when his horse falls under him. A good Northamptonshire 
rider lately, in taking a fence, jumped over it into a stone ow 
His ankles only suffered, but had he been riding with his 
bent forward at an angle of 45°, he must inevitably have pitched 
over, and fractured his skull. During the treacherous massacre 
of the Mameluke beys in the citadel of Cairo by Mohammed Ali, 
one of them leaped his Arab charger over the low crenelated wall, 
and down a precipice of about fifty feet. The horse was 
smashed ; the man crawled away with a broken ankle, and lived 
nearly thirty years afterwards, But the most amazing escape of 

* The Horse and his Rider, By Sir Francis B, Head, Bart. Published by 
Murray. 
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the kind is that which befel General Moore, who is now living to 
describe his fall on horseback to a depth equal to forty feet more 
than the height of the weathercock on the steeple of St. Martin’s 
Church, or to double the height of the Duke of York’s monument 
at the bottom of Regent Street. 
following letter from the General— 
** United Service Club, 18th March, 1860. 

**In June, 1848, at the Island of Dominica, in the West Indies, I fell 
over a precipice of 237 feet perpendicular height, upon the rocks by the sea- 
side. This occurred about a quarter past seven o'clock, p.m., then quite 
dark, as no twilight exists in the tropics. Every bone of my horse was 
broken, and I conceive my escape from instant death the most miraculous 
that ever occurred. Three men, at various periods, had previously been 
dashed to atoms at the same spot, and one man twelve months after me, 
when the Legislative Assembly passed a resolution to secure the road; but 
if twenty thousand men were to fall there, I think nothing short of a 
miracle could save one of them. My vagy 8 from the shock I sus- 
tained was also as miraculous as my escape with life. 
to take a drawing on the spot, and also had the place surveyed by an engi- 


neer. I have often thought of putting down all the circumstances of that | 


extraordinary accident, but the dread of being taken for a Baron Mune- 
hausen has restrained me. I do not expect that any one will believe it, al- 
though there are many living witnesses. Nor do I expect any sympathy, 
for, as soon as I could hold a pen, I detailed the catastrophe to my mother 
to account for my long silence. I received in reply, in due course, a long 
letter detailing family news, without any allusion to my unfortunate case, 
except in a postscript in which she merely said, ‘Oh! William, I wish you 
would give up riding after dinner.’ 
‘Wa. Yorke Moore, Major-Gen. 

** P.S.—During the fall I stuck to my horse.” 

The accident occurred before dinner, when Colonel Moore was 
endeavouring to reach home in the dark, and had already forced 

his horse over several imperceptible obstacles. The last one they 
came to was repeatedly refused by the horse, but at last the Colo- 
nel compelled him to clear it also, It proved to be the low hedge 
running along the verge of the precipice by which the table land 
of the island descends to the sea. During his descent through 
the air, almost every event of the Colonel’s life, great and small, 
flashed across his mind as distinctly and vividly as if they were 
recurring; and he was thinking, seriatim, of almost ee | friend 
and relative he had, when all thought was extinguished within 
him by a concussion whioh left him with his legs in the sea and 
his body on the rocks. The moon was high when he recovered 
from his swoon, and ascertained that he was severely cut’ about 
the body and head, probably by the branches of the trees through 
which . had fallen, that his right ankle was dislocated, and his 
back benumbed by the shock of his fall. The sun had been 
shining for many hours before his servant succeeded in tracing 
him to where he lay. ‘Two parties of Black men had previously 
approached him, but were seized with terror when he hailed 
them, and ran for their lives. After his removal to the barracks 
he iay there for some months in great pain and danger, but his 
recovery was complete, being even free from the drawback of 
lameness. A considerable sum of money was amassed by people 
. who collected for exhibition and sale portions of his saddle, and 
of the hide and broken bones of his horse, which had been literally 
smashed to atoms. 

A short chapter ‘“‘ On Military Horse-power” is peculiarly in- 
teresting at this moment, as explaining the immense increase of 
efficiency, obtainable by armies, at no expense, by the use of three 
tried and approved experiments, which have been partially 


’ 


Sir Francis Head publishes the | 


I sent out an artist | 


nature. Dr. Bree’s case is by no means a solitary example, 
though it may be the worst, of the still prevalent propensity to 
try new views in natural science by theological tests. Not a few 
of Mr. Darwin's critics—one of them, especially, whose testimony 
as a geologist would otherwise be entitled to the highest conside- 
| ration—have more or less openly shown that they labour under 
the same obliquity of judgment, and are, therefore, incompetent 
witnesses against the theory they impugn. He is not bound to 
, answer them ; but he will find an antagonist worthy in all respects 
of his best efforts in Professor Phillips, whose book, now before us, is 
a perfectly legitimate attempt to refute the theory which deduces 
all existing animal and vegetable races by descent with variation 
from four or five progenitors, or possibly from one. The just and 
candid spirit in which it is written is well indicated in the fol- 
lowing remarks, appended to a sketch of various attempts to solve 
the problem of the origin of life— 

**Vain and ill judged as are some of these attempts, they ought perhaps 
not to be visited with the heavy condemnation which sometimes has been 
heaped upon them. Men may have mistaken views about the diluvial 
catastrophe ; false conceptions regarding electricity as the agent of impart- 
ing life; wrong notions about the nature of atoms, and yet not reason, at 
least intentionally, as ‘ atheists,’ denying the incessant watchfulness of God 
over the arrangements which he has appointed. It is hard to believe this 
of any serious thinker, even of Lucretius, however thoroughly he may con- 
tend for the regular operation of natural laws, in opposition to the ca- 
pricious meddling of those monstrous personifications of human passions, 
which were accepted for deity by the ‘ too superstitious’ men of Athens and 
Rome. Erroneous opinions have but their day, and are, perhaps, less mis- 
chievous than the indolence which acquiesces in Cull and incurious con- 
formity with whatever may reign for the moment. Truth, or what appears 
such to human reason, operating on real facts and just inferences—this is 
the end of scientific research; while we seek it, let us not be too much 
troubled if some run in courses wide of our own, and ask questions we think 
not likely to be answered. If we do not ourselves believe the origin of 

created life to be discoverable by a creature limited to the observation of 
sensible phenomena, why should we restrain the enterprise of those who, 
vainly striving after something that is unattainable or fabulous, may yet 
win much that is accessible, valuable, and real >?” 

The Professor’s book contains the substance of the Rede lec- 
ture, delivered in May last before the University of Cambridge, 
and its purpose is to expound the evidence furnished by geology 
upon the great question on which naturalists are now divided in 
opinion. The conclusions which the author draws from this evi- 
dence is that species are constant, and that each of them owes its 
existence to a distinct act of creation. The wide difference be- 
tween these conclusions and those of Mr. Darwin is due to the 
very different value which they respectively attribute to the geo- 
logical record. The one regards it as too imperfect to afford any 
positive data irreconcilable with his theory ; what we possess of it 
being, as he believes, but fragments of a record which never was 
complete, and all the earlier portion of which has been wholly 














obliterated; the other is confident that the record, with the ex- 
ception of two great breaks at points of transition, is nearly, if 
not quite, complete, and, at all events, fully adequate to the pur- 
pose to which he applies it, and he doubts not that its first lines 
are nearly coeval with the earliest origin of life on the earth. 
He finds that, in passing downward through the palwozoie strata, 
the forms of life continually diminish in number, and disappear 
in a few forms, if not in a single form, before we reach the base 
of the strata. Hardly any traces of them exist in the 20,000 feet 
thickness of the strata in the Longmynd, though these are of a 





adopted in our service, at the suggestion of Sir Francis Head, 
and under the auspices of the Duke of Cambridge and Sir John 
Burgoyne. These are the practice of lasso draught, by which | 
every horse in an army would be available at an emergency to 
expedite the transport of artillery ; and the hobbling or anchoring 
of horses, as variously practised by the Suuth Americans, the 
Cossacks, and the farmers and sportsmen of South Africa. The 
utility of hobbles has been tested within the last six months by 
the mounted troop of the Royal Engineer Train, and the result 
of the experiments has been eminently satisfactory. 

** Any one visiting Aldershott is now enabled to see six or eight horses 
hobbled at intervals of about thirty feet asunder, standing motionless, while 
the riders of the rest of the troop to which they belong, with drawn sabres 
flashing in the sun, are galloping through them backwards and forwards; 
and as of course cavalry horses could be made to do the same, it has been 
substantiated that that noble branch of our army, as also our volunteer | 
yeomanry, by merely carrying hobbles, which only weigh two ounces per 
pair, would at once be enabled, in addition to other services, to act, when- 
ever requisite, as mounted infantry. To an officer of the staff or engineers, 
sent to deliver an order to, or to reconnoitre, a locality which on horseback 
it would be certain death to him to attempt to approach, a pair of hobbles 
would enable him, or, in case of an invasion, any possessor of a horse and a 
Minié rifle, to ride as far as with safety he could advance, and then by dis- 
mounting and securing his animal, to creep, or if necessary, crawl onwards 
along the bottom of a ditch, or behind any bank or hedge, sufficient to con- 
ceal him from the fire of an army of unerring marksmen, to whom, after 
— all necessary observations, he could invisibly administer deadly 

ws.’ 


ORIGIN AND SUCCESSION OF LIFE ON THE EARTH.* 
Mr. Darwin has made the origin and succession of living species 
the leading philosophical question of our day, but, much as it is 
discussed, its final settlement continues to be as remote in pros- 
pect as ever, so widely do the most eminent authorities differ in 
their interpretation of the evidence upon which the verdict must 
be founded. Among these eminent authorities we certainly do 
not include Dr. Bree, whose foolish and insolent book we noticed 
not long ago; but even that irrational effusion is not without 
significance as to the extraneous difficulties with which the in- 
quiry is encumbered, in addition to those which are inherent in its 








* Life on the Earth: its Origin and Succession. By John Phillips, late Presi- 
dent of the Geological Society of London, Professor of Geology in the University 
of Oxford, Published by Macmillan and Co, 





nature by no means unlikely to retain them, and the same excessive 
rarity of life in the lower deposits has also been determined by care- 
ful search in North America, Norway and Bohemia ; ‘‘so that all our 
observations lead to the conviction that the lowest of all the strata 
are quite deficient of organic remains. The absence is general— 
it appears due to a general cause. Is it not probable that, during 
these very early periods, the ocean and its sediments were nearly 
devoid of plants and animals, and in the earliest time of all which 
is represented by sediments, quite deprived of such?” Not only 
then, according to this reasoning, can we mark in geological time 
the first beginnings of life on the earth, but we can also assign a 
similar date to the various c/asses of marine animals, for these dis- 
appear separately, in a descending scale, at several successive 
zones of strata. ‘‘Thus fishes are not found below the Ludlow 
rocks ; rhynconella and avicula hardly pass below the Caradoc 
beds; Dymyaria and Cephalopoda grow very rare in the Landeilo 
rocks; and Lingula is almost the solitary occupant of the lowest 
lamine of the fossiliferous beds of Wales.” 

There are considerable fluctuations in the rate at which the 
tribes of marine animals have increased in variety through the 
ascending geological scale; and twice in the ascent from the zero 
of the metamorphic rocks, life is reduced to a minimum, namely, 
at the transitions from the palwozoie to the mesozoic strata, and 
from these to the cxnozoic. Do these facts warrant the sur- 
mise, that below the palwozoics there were other earlier strata 
and earlier systems of life, though they are now all lost in the 
general metamorphism which has produced the gneiss and mica 
schist ? Professor Phillips admits that it is open to any one to 
make such a supposition, but adds that ‘“‘no one is likely to 
believe it, who attends seriously to the facts regarding the 
successive appearance of the classes, orders, families, genera, and 
species, as we search the records of geological time.” Mr, Darwin 
assumes that the groups of life in the Cambro-Silurian rocks are 
not aboriginal forms, but derived from unknown progenitors of far 
earlier date, through transition forms equally unknown to us. To 
this his critic replies— 

‘** Now they are not unknown to us by an impossibility of being pore’, 
for the strata of the Cambro-Silurian series are of a kind in which remains 
of great delicacy are often preserved, and, indeed, such are preserved in 
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these very strata; and by the hypothesis the life structures which are lost, 
must have only gradually differed in their nature from those which are pre- 
served. It follows, therefore, that the earlier Eying progenitors of the 
Cambro-Silurian series, not only lived long before but must have lived 
somewhere else. But, as in all the known examples of this series of strata, 
wherever found, we have everywhere animals of the same general type, and 


churchman, Bishop Heber; ‘‘Paley;” and “ Butler,” the au- 
thor of the “Analogy.” To this last mentioned divine are al- 
lotted two papers, one on his works, and one on his Memoirs. 

We do consider Mr, Blunt as a philosophical writer. From his 
ethical conclusions we often dissent entirely, nor do we think his 


nowhere the traces of earlier progenitors, it is clear that everywhere we are \ logical position always satisfactory. Yet we can recommend this 


required by the hypothesis to look somewhere else; which may fairly be 
interpreted to signify, that the hypothesis fails in the first and most import- 
ant step. Low is it conceivable that the second stage should be everywhere 
preserved, but the first nowhere? This difficulty occurs again and again, 





volume to enlightened Conseryatives of established order, as an 
instructive and agreeable book, though more than one of these 
compositions may perhaps appear, even in their eyes, to be some- 


not only at the great breaks of the series of strata, accompanied with much | what superannuated, 


disturbance and change of seabed, but during the ordinary and least inter- 
rupted accumulations of deposit, for example, in the Silurian and Odlitic 
systems, in each of which new families and genera, new types of structure, 
in short, make their appearance frequently at definite stages, and always 
compel the hypothesis to the same answer—look elsewhere for the progenitor 


NEW NOVELS,* 
Tue author of Lorenzo Benoni and Doctor Antonio is a good 
English novelist—although, and because, he is an Italian, Al- 





—the father is never buried with his children.” 





REY. J. J. BLUNT'S ESSAYS. * 
TWELVE essays contributed to the Quarterly Review by the Rev. 
J. J. Blunt, the late Margaret Professor of Divinity at Cambridge, 
are entitled to a favourable word. The productions of a scholar, 
of a man of considerable cultivation and some historical research, 
they are suggestive, informing, and sometimes entertaining. On 
the other hand, they are not remarkable for originality ; they be- 
long rather to the past than to the present; they are narrow, 
though not perhaps illiberal in any bad sense; while their eccle- 


siastical character renders them unattractive to a large number of | 


persons. Few of us, we imagine, care about ‘‘ Townson’s Dis- 
courses,” or ‘*Church-rates,” or ‘ Village Preaching,” or ‘“ Vil- 
lage Schools,” from the clerical point of view of more than twenty 
years ago. Nor will many feel an interest in the radical school- 
master, Dr. Parr, or the learned churchman-methodist, Adam 
Clarke. Robert Mall, too, ceases to fill the space he once occu- 
pied in the intellectual horizon. Archbishop Cranmer is a man of 
more enduring fame: but Mr. Blunt leaves his general reputation 
pretty much where he found it. He even admits that Cranmer 
may have induced Edward VI, to sign Joan Boucher’s death war- 
rant, though he regards the accusation with suspicion. We be- 
lieve that this charge is now disproved by positive evidence ; evi- 
dence which is, we understand, to be found in the Parker Society’s 
Biographical Notice of Roger Hutchinson. It is quite certain, 
however, that Cranmer had not learned our modern doctrine of 
toleration, for in his ‘‘ reformation of ecclesiastical laws, a code of 
discipline intended for the reformed church, he proposed that 
capital punishment should be inflicted on Atheists, and such as 
opposed Christianity in general.” 

oth Mr. Blunt and Robert Hall, from whom he quotes, were, 
it may be observed, of opinion that there is a close connexion be- 
tween atheism and cruelty; we should say between lawlessness 
and cruelty. The infamous Barére was an inflexible believer. 
He wrote a treatise on Christianity, and a volume of meditations 
on the Psalms, and yet, according to Lord Macaulay, was a rene- 
gade, traitor, slave, coward, liar, slanderer, murderer, hack-writer, 
and police spy. 

In spite of Cranmer’s temporizing policy, if temporizing it was, 
Mr. Blunt shows that he exhibited many proofs of courage, as in 
his opposition to the six articles; his attempt to save Cromwell ; 
his intercession for the Protector Somerset; his answer to the 
Devonshire rebels; and his conduct, when Mary succeeded to the 
throne, and he had the opportunity but refused to fly. 

In Mr. Blunt’s Essay on Milton, there is much fine appreciation 
of that great man’s poctical genius combined with muc’ deprecia- 
tion of his political capacity. The ‘‘ Reformation in Italy ” is a 

aper that will be read with pleasure and interest. There is in 
it a very clever parallel between the Roman Catholic and Roman 
Pagan ceremonial, showing how sentiments of loyalty for the old 
religion were enlisted for the new. Thus the Virgin became 
practically the Cybele of a former generation, and the festival of 
the Idean mother was no other than Lady Day. Thus Anna 
Perenna, the nymph of the Numicius, is to be found, Mr. Blunt 


though he is a foreigner, he writes English correctly, and he 
writes about England and her people, their habits of life and 
| modes of thought and feeling, as if he were a son of the land ; but 
| because he is a foreigner as well as a long-honoured dweller in 
Great Britain, he adds the power of seeing us as other nations see 
uc’ the knowledge of us as we know ourselves. In addition to 
manly sense and high feeling on all those points in which the best 
men in any nation transcend the generality—the author of these 
| books has the grace and fervour of the Italian nature to animate 
his fictions. In each of his books he declares and maintains his 

patriotism without marring his story by politico-doctrinaire 
writing—it is never paraded, but it is felt by the reader asa 
| genuine feeling in the author, and itexcites sympathy. This was 
| felt in the days when Doctor Antonio told the novel-reading 
world about the sufferings of political prisoners in the dungeons of 
Naples. The Italian question at that time was considered “ rather 
a bore” by the bulk of the English public, who had never “ swum 
in a gondola,” or chattered in St. Peter’s. At the present time, 
| Lavinia will have thousands of readers who will actually seek in 
its pages for the “‘ cause of Italy” as advocated by the author. 
They will be a little disappointed, perhaps; for there is no 
eloguent preaching of political a the preach- 
ing by examples which occur naturally in the story. Lavinia 
is a story—a good story, and not the mechanical medium 
for teaching Italian Republicanism or Royalism. But it 
is a story that reveals well the author’s belief that the 
Italians, whether of the North or the South, are a fine 
generous race, worthy to be free—worthy to rank with the 
best in Europe, intellectually, morally, and physically. This 
honest conviction, together with his thorough appreciation of 
England and the English, will help to make Lavinia a popular 
book. The heroine, in spite of her Virgilian name, is an English 
girl, Miss Lavinia Jones. If it were not that the name is meant 
to be half ridiculous, it would be an irrefragable proof that the 
author was not English. Miss Lavinia is the adopted heiress and 
supposed niece of a rich Englishman, who was once a grocer in 
Piccadilly. Lavinia is beautiful, clever, daring, and, au fond, 
good. The hero is an artist in Rome, a certain Paolo Mancini 
whose character appears to us to be thoroughly well conceived 
and worked out from the time of his introduction to the reader in 
his farouche vertu as a youth, in Rome, when he has no fortune 
and no friends, to the time of his falling into evil ways in Paris, 
when he has a fortune, and the many friends which fortune al- 
ways brings. Everything about Paolo is good, and, what is quite 
as much to the purpose, it is interesting to the reader, Lavinia 
is too exaggerated at first, and has not the air of an English lady 
of nineteen, however unconventional and daring some of them 
may be; but she is beautiful, eccentric, passionate, and vain 
enough for an exceptional woman of any nation. Her love affair 
with Paolo is by no means commonplace ; and the changes in both 
their fortunes and their ultimate union occupy the reader’s atten- 
tion without danger of flagging. The variety of sketches of cha- 
racter in these volumes is considerable. _ Mortimer Thornton, 
Paolo’s English friend, is a discontented, highminded gentleman, 
who is frequently right in his paradoxical contradiction of preva- 





believes, even in our own time, in the same neighbourhood under 
the alias of St. Anna Petronilla. The entire passage is worth 
citation, but we can only give a part of it. 

**In earthquake, pestilence or drought, the succour of either of these 
classes of superior beings [gods or saints] was successively resorted to, and 
in precisely the same way. They were entreated, they were coaxed, they 
were scolded, they were threatened, in terms not distinguishable ; proces- 
sions were made for them, and tapers, music, tapestry, fraternities and a 
box of relics propitiated them alike. Hills and fountains, were the 
asylums of either, and the votaries of the saint were exhorted to say their 
orisons at the one, or crawl upon their knees to the other, as it had been the 

ractice to do by the gods in the days of their ancestors; a figure of St. 

eter relieved guard at the gate for Mercury or Cardea ; the niche in the 
parlour or bedroom was occupied by St. Roque, or St. Sebastian, instead of 
the Phrygian Penates ; your person was protected by a St. Vitale next your 
skin, in the room of an Zsculapius or an Apollo; pollution was averted 
from your walls by a frowning St. Benedict, instead of a Jupiter Optimus 
Maximus and the Twelve Gods; and you set sail in a ship, whose sign was 
St. Nicholas, and with about the same chance of skill, presence of mind, 
and self-contidence in the crew, as if her signs had still continued to be 
Castor and Pollux.” 

This system of accommodation and replacement was, however, 
perfectly natural. It grew up out of the life, the wants, the 
mental phenomena of the age. It was, as Mr. Blunt says, with a 
somewhat different reference, ‘the humour of the times, which 
had made men neither Christians nor Pagans, which would again 
confound Jupiter with Barnabas, and Mercury with Paul.” The 
remaining Essays contained in this volume are entitled ‘The 
Church in India,” with a notice of that true gentleman and pious 

* Essays contributed to the “* Quarterly Review.” By the Reverend J, J. Blunt, 
B.D., &c. Published by Murray. 





lent notions. Some of his remarks will convey an idea of the 
author’s familiarity with the Great British nature—as, for in- 
stance, when Paolo says something about his English phlegm, 
his friend replies thus— : 

“British phlegm, indeed!’ repeated the Englishman with a laugh, 
‘how many times have I told you, our British phlegm is an article, just 
like many others labelled English, of purely continental fabrication. 1 wish 
you could just have a peep at our House of Commons sometimes, of our 
railway stations always, or of our crowds, to form an idea of what our phlegm 
is like. Why, my dear sir, we are lucifer matches—cannot be touched 
without bursting into a blaze. A new singer, a patriot, Tom Hunt, the hip- 
popotamus, spirit-rapping movement cure—why everybody and everything 
sets uson fire. Ah! Ah! phlegmatic indeed! We are the rashest, the 
most excitable, blundering, enthusiastic set of animals under the sun, 
burning Etnas under a coat of ice. With us, life is a race, a storm; plea- 
sure, business, virtue, vice, we overdo everything. Statesmen, students, 
authors, artists, work at high pressure, and die of overtasked brains. 
Drunkenness itself changes nature and name with us, and becomes deli- 
rium.” 

The slight description of Paolo’s young artist companions in 
Rome is good, and precedes a characteristic conversation in the 
studio. ‘Hearty good companions, with the wildest theories 
about art; poor as rats, uncomplaining, heedless of the morrow, 
and ever ready to pawn their cloaks—those who had them—to as- 
sist each other. These youths had realized under the most des- 


* Lavinia, | the Author of “ Lorenzo —— and “ Doctor Antonio.” In 
three volumes. Published by Smith, Elder, and Co. : ‘ 

Old Friends and New Acquaintances, By Agnes Strickland, Published by 
Simpkin and Marshall. . ; ‘ ‘ 

Will Adams, the First Englishman in Japan, A Romantic Biography. By 
William Dalton. Published by Bennett. 
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ic of governments a republic of their own, with community of 


mt their earthly goods, and they lived to every practical end and | 
a. freer than many who, born free, put round their necks, | 
eir own accord, conventional tethers and logs of many a sort. | 


pu 
of 
Their manners were not refined, it is true, but frank and truthful ; 
their jests sometimes rather broad, but witty and original; their 
linen was somewhat doubtful ;—alas !—with the greatest desire, 
it is not given to everybody to put on a clean shirt every day—but 
their hearts were clean, and that was some compensation.” 

In marked contrast to this wholesome young artist’s life in 
Rome are the following equally truthful remarks concerning the 
rottenness of society—le monde and le demi monde (alike, im- 
monde) in Paris at this present time. Paolo has come into a for- 
tune and ceased to be a poor devil. He is in Paris. His friend, 


; cannot fail to be welcome to the public. 


Du Genre, has made him take an appartement comme il faut, and | 
advises otherchanges in his mode of life, to which Paolo objects— | 


** * Nonsense! you are too well launched now, to be able to stop midway. 
Now you have got a decent apartment, the next thing you must provide 
yourself with, is a fair companion.’ 

*¢¢ Thank you,’ said Paolo, blushing like a girl; ‘but I shall do no such 
thing. Let us act like Christians.’ 

** * Why should we act like what we are not?’ 

** Are we not Christians?’ said Paolo. 

** *Certainly not, save in name,’ returned the Frenchman. ‘Show me 
any, the least spark of the spirit which made a stable the cradle, and a 
cross the throne of a humanized god, and I will follow you into the desert, 
and live upon locusts. Christianity, to most people, is an ingenious theory, 
with no more practical bearing on men’s actions than the theory of colours, or 
that of the formation of hail. Look around you,’ continued Du Genre, pointing 
to the throng of men on the Petit Bourse, blocking up the pavement on 
both sides opposite to the Passage de l’Opera. ‘Here it is where it is de- 
cided whether the Rente shall rise or fall ; here plenty of bargains with the 
Devil are made; the single aim and passion of all these so-called Chris- 
tians here assembled, but one—money—to get rich—make a fortune, Step 
on that bench, and tell these Christians that there is written in a book, 
which they have accepted as their rule of life, that ‘It is easier for a camel 
to pass through the eye of a needle, than for a rich man to enter the king- 
dom of heaven,” and see how they will receive the intelligence ; it will not 
anger—oh, no! but amuse them vastly. Christians, forsooth! The religion 
of our age is a mitigated Paganism; its gods Plutus, Venus, and Bacchus. 
Take away the Bourse, the dames aux camelias, and the wine-shops, and 
society will collapse like a balloon out of which the hydrogen has escaped. 
You see I can moralize when I choose.’ ”’ 

It will be seen from these slight extracts that our author is a 
man of large and enlightened mind—too large and enlightened 
for the fashionabl- cynicism of most talkers and writers among us. 
He knows too much to think everyone either a knave or a fool. 
No one can read Lavinia without being the better for it. It 

comes from a good brain and heart. It is a book to please men ; 
and let us add, a book fit for women, too; in it there are no details 
of luxurious vice, such as make the staple of the most popular 
French novels. The vice here is not ignored, it is indicated, and 
that with no uncertain hand ; but it is not dwelt on with delight, 
or thought worthy of the author’s best artistic powers. With all 
its good points, we find great fault with Zuvinia as a work of art. 
It is not one and indivisible, but is broken into several parts, and 
much that is introduced is not subsidiary to the whole. These 
are radical defects, but they are, as we have said, counterbalanced 
by great excellence in the material of which the book is com- 
posed, 





Old Friends and New Acquaintances is a collection of tales, 
some of them small novels, by the well-known authoress of the 
Lives of the Queens of England, They compose a second series 
of such tales written to illustrate the manners, customs, and cha- 
racters of the Eastern counties. In the preface, Miss Strickland 
assures her readers that ‘for the most part the scenes and cha- 
racters are painted from nature.” We can give our testimony in 
their favour—they certainly look very life-like, and are calculated 
to satisfy a more critical public than the admirers of the Queens 
of England. The persons and things, the sayings and doings de- 
scribed in these clever sketches, are full of oddity or quaintness, 
beauty or originality. There is nothing heavy or overdone. Her 
style is simple and unpretending, and we have no doubt our East 
Anglian brothers will be roud to see their peculiarities set forth 
by so skilful a hand. We beg to inform them that we think the 
story of the ‘‘ Man who carried his own bundle ” might have hap- 
pened in Wessex or Merecia—and that the worship of show and 

ition is common to the whole Heptarchy, and is not unknown 
to the North of the Roman Wall. Lord A. B. would have carried 
his own bundle into the primitive Isle of Man with a tolerable 
certainty of being no better treated than he was at Scratchley. 
It is a good story and well told. 


Will Adams is a book that is tolerably sure of popularity, at 
the present time. And to a certain extent it deserves to become 
popular. Most of our readers know enough of the recent books 
about Japan to be aware that an English seaman of the reign of 
Elizabeth was the first man of our nation who landed in Japan. 
It is known that he was a brave and sensible fellow, that he was 
born at Gillingham, near Chatham, in Kent, that he served against 
the Spanish Armada, that he sailed to the East Indies with a fleet 
of Dutch merchantmen, as pilot—that they went by the Straits of 
Magellan, that they were more than two years making the voyage, 
and that the vessels were separated oak most of them lost, and 


| volume like the one before us. 


| excited at the mere name of Japan. 


is, that he successfully combatted the Portuguese and Spaniards in 
their endeavours to establish a monopoly of trade with the Japanese 
islands, and obtained a commercial treaty for England, which was 
advantageous to both countries. Mr. William Dalton could not 
have selected a better theme for an historical and adventurous 
novel at a time when all thinking and all enterprising minds are 
To English people especially, 
an island empire on the other side of the globe, peopled by a 
highly intellectual and civilized race, must ever be interesting. 
There are circumstances which render Japan more rearly interest- 
ing to us than any other Eastern nation. A book which gives a 


' careful account of the Japanese as they are now and as they have 


been, with little change, for the last two or three hundred years, 
Mr. Dalton’s book is 
presented with no flourishes, and is evidently written con amore, 
Will Adams is only nominally the hero, for, indeed, enough could 
not be made out of what is known of him to fill a portly little 
Yet Will Adams comes out ina 


strong light as an honest and capable man. The state of the Go- 


| vernment—the intestine wars of Japan—the character of that 


finally, the one which contained Wil} Adams was obliged to seek | 


food and help in Japan. It is also, known, in a vague way, by 
most readers, that Adams, after some imprisonment, became a 
favourite with the Temporal Emperor, and resided in his Court 
for about twenty years—that he married a Japanese lady and left 
children. Perhaps the point in Adams’ history best remembered 


| Writers of eminence have been walking of late. 


polished and yet barbarous people—the domestic habits, the man- 
ner of life—these are the subjects of much of the book, anda 
large part is given to the account of the spread of Christianity in 
that empire, its great success in enormous numbers of converts, 
and its sudden and complete suppression. The story of the mar- 
tyrs of Japan is one of the bloodiest in the history of the Christian 
religion, and one of the most surprising in its effects. For all 
modern travellers report, that of all that flourishing and numerous 
Christian community that existed in the sixteenth and beginning 
of the seventeenth century in Japan, no moral, no theological, no 
social trace remains among the people. But we think there must 
be some mistake in this opinion. 

Among the books to which Mr. Dalton refers as his authorities 
for what he records, is Rundal’s Memorials of the Empire of 
Japan in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. It was 
printed for the Hakluyt Society, and is well known by those who 
study ethnology and oriental subjects. Mr. Dalton in his preface 
quotes the following passage from this work in reference to the 
early intercourse between J — and the Western countries, to 
which he also adds a paragraph. 

‘* The Government of Japan is exhibited in a most favourable light. It 
was distinguished at that period by high-bred courtesy, combined with 
refined liberality in principle, and generous hospitality in practice. With- 
out any reservation in regard to circumstances, rank, calling, or nation, 
the hand of good fellowship was then cordially extended to the stranger. 
In the instance of a Governor of the Philippines, although shipwrecked and 
destitute, the claims of rank were admitted. He was received with the 
honours due to a prince; while he sojourned in the land, similar honours 
were paid him; and, to facilitate his departure, he was furnished with all 
the means generosity could dictate. The lowly-born William Adams, 
when cast in wretchedness on the shores of Japan, was not, indeed, received 
as a prince; yet this man, commencing life in the capacity of ‘apprentice 
to Master Nicolas Diggines, of Limehouse,’ eventually attaized rank and 
acquired possessions in the empire equal to those of a prince. With no claims 
to consideration but talent and good conduct, he became the esteemed coun- 
cillor of the sagacious and powerful monarch by whom the land that had 
afforded him shelter was ruled. In the course of his career, this man of 
humble origin appears as the negotiator between the sovereign of his native 
country and the foreign sovereign by whom he was patronized ; and in that 
capacity securing for his countrymen important advantages and privileges. 
Merchants, for a century, found a free and open market for their wares. 
They realized enormous profits, if cent per cent may be so deemed; and, if 
reliance may be placed on the imperfect materials that exist for forming an 
estimate, they were enabled to enrich their native lands with stores of the 
precious metals to an incaleulable amount of value. Missionaries, from 
their advent, were allowed to commence a career of proselytism, and they 
pursued it with zeal and success. 

‘* Now among the visitors to Japan were many who, having been for a 
number of years domiciled in the land, with liberty to traverse the empire 
from shore to shore, either themselves wrote, or supplied the materials for 
lengthy and elaborate histories, graphic sketches, and painstaking details, 
that have since so well stood the test for truth, that, apart from some - 
sonal observations, the main work of modern writers has been to con’ 
and reiterate. Indeed, to give a list of the writers of every shade of reli- 
gious and political opinions—Jesuits, Dominicans, Franciscans, Protestants, 
saifors, merchants, and simple travellers, would be to catalogue a library of 
no small dimensions; but from this library the author has drawn his facts, 
and those facts, side by side with the accounts of the most recent travelle’ 
tend to prove, that whatever may be the fu/wre of Japan, the manners an 
customs of the people of 1600 and 1860 differ but in a shade, and that, for 
good or for bad, the old Adam, ay, and the Cain too, still lies but a little 
below the surface of their nature.” 

The book is uncommonly instructive and amusing. All that 
concerns Japan is as good as the best fairy tale. 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

Our Exemplars, Edited by Matthew Davenport Hill—A book of the 
same kind as Professor Craik’s Pursuit of Knowledge under Difficulties 
and Mr. Smiles’s Self-Help. It contains, as the titlepage sets forth, 
biographical sketches of men and women who have by an extraordi 
use of their opportunities benefited their fellow creatures. The preface 
is written by Lord Brougham, and the book is edited by the well-known 
Recorder of Birmingham. The sketches themselves are well written— 
probably by different persons. They bear the marks of refinement and 
cultivation, and are of great interest. Lord Brougham, in his preface, 
often acknowledging the excellence of Mr. Smiles’s book, says, “ It is, 
however, to be regretted that in his dissertations, which are generally 
brief and always apposite, he now and then promulgates opinions of 

uestionable soundness. Upon one of these instances, I am the more 
isposed to remark, because Dr. Smiles follows in a track in which some 
‘ Solid subjects,’ he 
says, ‘are eschewed, and books demanding application and study lie 
upon bookshelves unread,’ and this he attributes to the multiplication of 
books and newspapers by the means of steam-engines and printing-ma- 
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chines, which he thinks tends rather towards superficial acquirements 
than to depth or vigour of thinking. ‘ For,’ he continues, ‘ while 
readers are tempted by the multitude of books to skim many subjects, 
they may be thereby so distracted by the varicty as to be induced to 
fathom none of them thoroughly.’ Jt cannot be denied that plenty has 
its temptations, from which we should be protected by famine; but there, 
as everywhere else, we must look to the balance of advantage and disad- 
vantage.” Lord Brougham, one of the earliest and ablest advocates of cheap 
literature for the people, cannot be expected to cry out, “ Hold! 
enough ;” when all the world runs into print and a vast deal is printed 
80 foolish and feeble that it would be a blessing if no one ever thought 
it, much less said, and printed it. But Mr. Smiles is right as well as 
Lord Brougham. 
lection of biographies than the works we have just mentioned; but it 
shows that there is “‘much to be learned from the history of those who 
have neither gained any renown, nor attained brilliant position, nor even 
display rare capacity ; and the record of their inferior merits and humbler 
fortunes is both a useful lesson to others and a bencfit to society.” The 


first biography is that of the Earl of Shaftesbury; the last is that of the | 
late Lady Byron, and between these are many ‘‘Exemplars,” poor and | 
rich, of what energetic and benevolent men and women may do for | 
It is, as we have said, an excellent book in every respect, and | 


mankind, 
it has an elegant outside. 

A Dictionary of Contemporary Biography.—A useful book of reference, 
since it contains some acccunt of the Life and Works of nearly a 
thousand living celebrities, great and small. : 
of those devoted to persons with the main facts of whose lives we happen 
to be acquainted, and can testify to their accuracy on all important 


points. The book has a somewhat clap-trap title-page, wl 





But for all that, it is carefully, and as much as such a thing may be, cor- 
rectly written. Much of it, if not all, is by the same hand, and there- 
fore we find a certain “ damnable iteration” in the forms of laudation 
bestowed on distinguished persons. It could scarecly be otherwise, since 
the English language has not a thousand terms of praise for the good 
qualities which men and women can show to the world. 
light mind, who takes up this volume and will read consecutively any 
score of the names set down in the index, will be highly amused by the 
strange association of names produced by the alphabetical arrangement. 
Eugénie, Empress of the French, comes between Mr. Espinasse and 
Sir De Lacy Evans. Then we have Greece (King of), Greeley (Horace), 
Grey (Earl), and Tuam (Archbishop of), Tulloch (Reverend John), 
Tupper (M. F.), Turkey (Sultan of). It is quite clear that in a diction- 














ary great people must come alphabetically, and therefore the quality | 


of greatness cannot be strained through the sieve of congruity. 

Whirlwinds and Duststorms of India, &. By YP. F. H. Baddcley.— 
The author’s plates depicting duststorms observed by him are much better 
than his text, and the latter might advantageously be reduced to one or 
two pages explanatory of the former. Though he gives a second title to 
his book, calling it ‘‘ An Investigation into the Law of Wind and Re- 
volving Storms at Sea,” there is not in it from beginning to end anything 
like an investigation of law; but in default of this, there is a most pre- 
remptory laying down of the law, and very bad law it is. The pretended 
investigation begins by begging the question in the following sturdy 
fashion—“ Storms, whirlwinds, and waterspouts, and all kindred pheno- 
mena, are caused by an electric meteor in the form of cylindrical 
columns, working together in a spiral manner, and possessing rotatory 
and progressive motions, per se ipsos; emanating from the higher re- 
gions, and traversing the earth’s surface.” Nota tittle of proof is offered 
in support of this oracular statement. On the very next page, Professor 
Faraday is quoted as saying, “‘1 have never yet been able to obtain 
clear ideas cf the manner in which electricity is supposed to be the cause 
of whirlwinds, waterspouts, and tornadoes. In such waterspouts as I 
have seen in the Mediterrancan, they did not seem at all due to such a 
cause. That it accompanies them, there is no doubt; but then that may 
be as much in the way of effect as cause.” Dr, Baddeley, however, dis- 
daining the caution of his distinguished correspondent, proceeds forth- 
with to state his belief that his ** electrical meteors” are not mere dis- 
charges of electricity, but ‘a permanent indestructible form of impon- 
derable matter, hitherto undescribed, occupying the higher regions of the 
sky, and liable from certain causes to be diverted downwards to the 
earth.” Again, no attempt is made to support this wild guess work by 
any show of proof; nay, it is not long before we find its author men- 
tioning instances of duststorms, during the passage of which little or no 
electrical excitement was apparent; and then, after remarking paren- 
thetically, “‘ This seems to confirm Professor Faraday’s observation, that 
electricity, though usually an accompaniment, may not be reckoned a 
cause of the phenomenon of the waterspout, &c., &c.,’" he goes onto dog- 
matize with as much assurance as ever about electrical spirals that exist 
only in his own imagination. 

Cordon Training of Fruit Tees. By the Reverend T. Collings Bré- 
haut.—A book which we can recommend to every one, who takes an in- 
terest in his own orchard or fruit-garden. It should be studied by all 
who are going to plant, or to improve orchards. 

The Boy's Book of Dallais—A beautiful gift book. It contains 
some of the best, and best known old English Ballads including “ Chevy 
Chase,” * Adam Bell, Clym of the Clough, and William of Cloudesley,” 
“The Abbot of Canterbury,”—and, as Spenser says, “many moe,” 
which we have all loved since we were boys. The volume is illus- 
trated by Gilbert, with the peculiar grace for which he is noted. 
Better subjects for the pencil an artist could not have. It would be well 
if the walls of the Academy would exhibit some good illustrations of the 
best ballad literature. We should like to see the Percy take the dying 
Douglas by the hand at Chevy Chase; or the Childe of Elle, and fair 
Lady Emmeline stopped by the Carlisle knight and her father, or “ the 
Seely Blind Beggar of Bednall Green” and his lovely daughter, Bessie. 
They are as picturesque subjects as any of those most favoured by painters. 

Fancy Tales from the German.—A volume of tales that will take the 
fancy of an intelligent child. They are of all sorts—chiefly of the 
supernatural, The illustrations are uncommonly good. Some of the 
animals who figure in the pictures are excelient. The herd of monkeys 


Z 





surrounding poor little Paiwai, and examining him, is terribly natural. 
We shall be glad to see more of Mr, Sanderson’s work. 


Our Exenplars docs not presume to be a better se- | 


We have examined many | 


nerein it is | 


called “ A Handbook of the Peerage of Rank, Worth, and Intellect.” | 


Any reader of 





Agatha. A Christmas Book.—The author of this elegant-looking 
volume is not without taste and feeling; but he has fallen below the 
standard required for an illustrated in these days. The story of 
Agatha is romantic and yet commonplace. It is not well told, and is 
difficult to read. The verses at the opening of the book are better than 
the prose, but have no originality. 

The Self-instructor in Phrenology. By 0. 8, and L, N. Fowler.—An 
American book, in every sense of the word; clever, sharp, practical ; 
queer and quaint in expression, and full of new ways of inculcating 
good old doctrines ; decidedly useful to all persons who think it their 
duty to think about their own characters, and the best mode of improving 
them, 


Stories in Verse. By Mrs. Sewell.—This is a second series of homely 


| ballads for the working-men’s fireside, and is really of the right sort of 


literature for that class of readers—who certainly are not contented with 
religious tracts and goody tales. Mrs. Sewell’s verses are clever, sen- 
sible, and very much to the purpose. 

Poems. By Walter Whitmore Jones.—The writer has a facility for 
making rhymes, but he cannot write true poctry, though he has a taste 
for what is poetical. 


Pawsey's Ladies’ Fashionable Repository for 1861.—In addition to 


| the usual information found in Pocket-books—for ‘fashionable reposi- 


tory,” is only a Johnsonian substitute for pocket-book—Mr. Pawsey pre- 
sents the purchasers of his venture with an original prose story by Mrs. 
Bird, and a goodly array of original poems. ‘There are also some pretty 
engravings of views at Cambridge. 

Books, 

The Tempest, By William Shakespeare, Mlustrated by Birket Foster, &c. 

Poet's Wit and Humour. Selected by W.H. Wills. Tllustrated with one 
— Engravings from Drawings by Charles Bennett and George H. 

somas, 

Andersen's Tales for Children, Translated by Alfred Wehnert. 
by E. IH, Wehnuert, W. Thomas, and others. 

Tules from * Blackwood.” Volume II, Contents: The Natolian Storyteller— 
= First and Last Crime—John Rintoul—Major Ross—The Premier and his 

ife, 

i Dictionary of Contemporary Biography. Containing Memoirs of nearly 
one thousand eminent living individuals. 

Two Years in Switzerland and Italy, By Fredrika Bremer. 
Mary Howitt. In two volumes. 

New Illustrated Self-Instructor in Phrenology and Physiology ; with one hun- 
dred Engravings; together with the Chart and Character of ——, as marked 
by ——. By O. 8S, and L. N, Fowler. 

The Boy's Book of Ballads. Wustrated from Drawings by John Gilbert. 

Statistical Papers based on the Census of England and Wales, 1851, and re- 
lating to the Occupations of the People and the Increase of Population, 
18il—51. By Thomas A. Welton, F.S.S. 

Sermons, chiefly on the Theory of Belief. By the late Reverend James Sher- 
gold Boone, M.A, 

The Progress of Nations; or the Principles of National Development in their 
relation to Statesmanship. A Study in Analytical History. 

Remarks and Emendations on some ‘Passages in Thucydides, - By 
Reverend William Linwood, M.A. Second issue, much enlarged. 

Travels in Canada, and through the States of New York and Pennsylvania, 
By J.G. Kohl. Translated by Mrs. Percy Sinnett; Revised by the Author. 
In two volumes, 

ITeaven our Home, 


Illustrated 


Translated by 


the 





LITERARY NEWS. 

Mr. Bentley is preparing for publication a series of “ Lives of the 
Archbishops of York,” to be followed by the ‘ Lives of the Archbishops 
of Armagh.” 

Messrs. Chapman and Hall have nearly ready, “The Island of the 
Saints: a Pilgrimage through Ireland,” by Julius Rodenberg, translated 
from the German by Lascelles Wraxall. 

The eighteenth volume of M. Thiers’s “ Histoire du Consulat et de 
Empire,” was published on Wednesday, this week, by Messrs. Paulin 
and Co., Paris. The volume is divided in three books, entitled res - 
tively, ‘‘ Restauration des Bourbons,” ‘‘ Gouvernement de Louis XVIII,” 
and ** Congrés de Vienne.” 

Messrs. Bourdillot and Co. have just brought out a work 
Richard Wagner, the celebrated composer, entitled “ Quatre 
d’Opéras, precédés d’une Lettre sur la Musique.” 

The third and fourth volumes of the “Mémoires du Duc de Luynes 
sur la Cour de Louis XV.,” edited, under the auspices of the present 
Duke de Luynes, by L. Dussieux and E. Soulié, have been published by 
Didier and Co., Paris. 

A new work by M. de Saint-Felix, under the title, “Rome ea Pro- 
vence; Chroniques et Légendes du Palais des Papes,” has been brought 
out by Amyot and Co., Paris, 

Firmin Didot, fréres, have published “Les Libres Précheurs, devan- 
ciers de Luther et de Rabelais; Etude Historique, Critique et Anec- 
dotique sur les Quatorziéme, Quinziéme, et Seizi¢me Siécles,” by M. An- 
tony Méray. 

A new, corrected, and greatly augmented edition of E, Jurien de la 
Gravitre’s great work, “Les Guerres Maritimes sous la République et 
Empire,” with plans of the battles of Aboukir, St. Vincent, Copen- 
hagen, and Trafalgar, and a map of the Sound, has just appeared at 
Paris. 

A magnificent French edition of Goethe's “ Fox,” newly translated by 
M. E. Grenier, with illustrations by Kaulbach, has been published by 
Michel Lévy, fréres, Paris. The work is pronounced to be a chef 
d’ceuvre of typographical and pictorial art. . . 

The Gazette de France reports that M. Louis Veuillot is pony} 
new work on the Papacy, entitled “ L’Europe sans le Pape ;” also that 
M. de Corcelle, French ambassador at Rome in 1859, is engaged on a 
great work on the financial situation and the resources of the Pontifical 
States. 

The first volume of a “Synchronistiche Geschichte der Kirche und 
der Welt im Mittelalter,” (Synchronistic History of the Church and the 
World during the Middle Ages,) written from original sources by J. F. 
Damberger, has been brought out by Pushel, Regensburg. 

The first part of a “Geschichte der Deutschen Volksstimme aus dem 
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Gesichtspuncte der Nationalitit,’ (History of the German Races from 
the point of view of Nationality,) by Professor W. Wachsmuth, has been 
published by Messrs. Schwetsckke and Son, Brunswick. 

A new Sanskrit Dictionary, edited, under the auspices of the Imperial 
Academy of Sciences of St. Petersburg, by O. Buhtlingk and R. Roth, is 
now in course of publication by M. Voss, Leipzig. 

An interesting contribution to Russian history, “The Trial of the 
Czarewitch Petrowitch,” translated from the Russian of N. Oustrialof, 
by Constant de White, has been brought out by Messrs, Gerhard and Co., 
Leipzig. 

The first volume of a ‘‘ Codex Diplomaticus et Epistolarus Moravie,” 
ublished by order of the Provincial Government of Moravia, and edited 
y Joseph Chytil and Chevalier de Chlumecky, has appeared at Briinn. 

At Venice has been published, ‘La Caduta della Repubblica di Ve- 
nezia ed i suoi ultimi cinquant’ anni: Studii Storici,” in two volumes, 
by Signor G. Dandolo. 

A “Nuova Istoria della Repubblica di Genova, del suo Commercio e 
della sua Litteratura, dalle Origini All’anno 1797,” in three yolumes, by 
Dr. M. G. Canale, has appeared at Florence. 

The Italia of Milan announces the approaching publication of a work by 
General de Lamoriciére on the present situation of Italy. The book, 
written in Italian, is to be brought out at Turin. 

The first volume of a large work on the Island of Cuba, “Coleccion de 
Escritos Sobre Agricultura, Industria, Ciencias y otros ramos de Interes 
para la Islade Cuba,” by Francisco de Frias, has appeared at Madrid. 


Music. 


At present we can only record the production of Balfe’s new opera, 
Bianca, the Bravo's Bride, on Thursday night at the Royal English 
Opera, Covent Garden ; this being an oecurrence which demands a much 
more ample notice than we are now able to bestow upon it. But we 
may say that this last work of our most popular English composer is also 
his best, and that its success, though of the most triumphant kind, has 
not been beyond its merits. We must add that it received every justice 
from the performers, especially Miss Louisa Pyne and Mr. Harrison, 
and was got up with a care and splendour worthy of Covent Garden 
Theatre. 

The Sacred Harmonic Society has entered upon its twenty-ninth sea- 
son. The first performance, on Friday week, consisted of Handel’s So/o- 
mon ; and The Messiah was given last evening. The crowds who con- 
tinue to fill Exeter Hall show that this society's performances are as at- 
tractive as ever; but we cannot help wishing that its managers would do 
something towards enlarging the very narrow round of its repertory. 

The city of Florence is erecting a monument to the memory of Cheru- 
bini, her most illustrious musician. Cherubini was born in that city on the 
14th of September, 1760; and on the centenary of his birth the first stone 
was laid, in the church of Santa Croce, of a monument adjoining to those 
of Michael Angelo and Galileo. Paris is to coéperate in the work ; “ for,” 
says the Gazette Musicale, “ it is impossible to say to which of the two 
countries Cherubini belongs most. If he was born and began his career 
in Italy, it was in France that he produced his master-works, founded a 
school, and icft an immortal memory.” Accordingly, a committee has 
been appointed, with Auber at its head, and including the names of 
Prince Joseph Poniatowski, Berlioz, Meyerbeer, Halévy, Rossini, and 
other Parisian celebrities, for the purpose of raising funds and otherwise 
contributing to the accomplishment of the work. 

The new opera, the joint work of Scribe and Auber, which we men- 
tioned last week as being about to be produced at the Opéra Comique, 
bears, we regret to see from the Paris journals, the scandalous title of 
Faublas. 

The performance of the Traviata has been interdicted at Berlin, as 
being injurious to religion and morality. 

Spohr’s famous Stradivarius violin, one of the finest stringed instru- 
ments known to exist, and on which he played for half a century, is 
now offered for sale by his heirs. 

Ernst, the great violinist, whose life for a long time has been almost 
despaired of, is now in Vienna, and so much improved in health that it 
is expected he will be able to superintend the performance of an opera 
which he has just completed. 














ILLUSTRATED BOOKS,* 
The beautiful volume upon which Messrs. Owen Jones and Henry 
Warren seem to have lavished all their art, shows us the poet’s fancied 
dream touched with all the bright and fairy colours of the illuminator. 
The Lalla Rookh of Mr. Tenniel was a more realistic treatment of 
the poet’s story: it struck home at once to every eye; even the rich 
pages of Persian decoration were real ; they were literal transcripts of 
manuscripts adorned in this style of eastern splendour and florid fancy. 
The Paradise and the Peri is a gorgeous work of modern book decoration, 
after the style of the orientals, the figures telling the story somewhat in 
the emblematic manner, but still with a considerable expression of the 
real. The subjects, however, are always treated with a certain restraint 
of simplicity which belongs to the use of all figures employed by the 
illuminator ; in this respect, therefore, they are exempt from the criticism 
we bestow upon more developed and naturalistic art. For all this, 
we can see no reason why Mr. Warren should represent “ the 
glorious angel” habited in a chasuble, as if the Romish idea 
ever dwelt with Thomas Moore. The artist is much happier when he 
deals with the real objects he has seen, as in the page we might call 
the Egyptian or Rosetta page, representing young Nilus crowned with 
the lotus blossoms and springing from the leaves, while the three 
coloured races of Africa dance around—the black, the red, and the copper- 
coloured. This is altogether one of the most perfect pieces of work in 
the book. The border is exquisitely designed by Mr. Owen Jones in 
conventional arrangements of the lotus in different degrees of expansion 
from the bud to the full flower—gold, red, and pale green on a deep blue, 
* Paradise and the Peri, Wluminated by Owen Jones and Henry Warren. The 
a by Albert Warren. Published by Day and Son. 
Poet's Wit and Humour, Selected by W. H. Wills. Illustrated by Charles 
Bennett and George H. Thomas. Published by Bell and Daldy. 
The Tempest. Illustrated by Birket Foster, Gustave Doré, Frederick Skill, 
Alfred Slader, and Gustave Janet. Published by Bell and Daldy. 


Andersen’s Tales for Children. Translated by Alfred Wehnert. 


Tilustrated b 
E. H, Wehnert, W. Thomas, and others. —— 


Published by Bell and Daldy. 
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starry ground. The allusion to Egypt is admirably given: indeed, how 
could it be otherwise when both illuminator and draughtsman have so 
thoroughly imbibed the spirit and character of Egyptian art by long and 
enthusiastic study in the country? Of the illuminated borders not one 
can be looked at without delight; such is the delicious harmony of the 
colours, the richness and grace of the design, and the endless, bewilder- 
ing variety of beauty that hovers and sparkles upon every page like a 
flight of humming-birds, The lettering is the only weak point in this 
exquisite book ; and this we regret, as caligraphy should certainly go 
hand in hand with the illuminator and miniature-worker. But, again, 
the lithography is the very perfection of exactness and purity of tinting ; 
and it is hard to say which of the trio of artists could have been spared. 
The lovely designs in form and colour of Owen Jones would have been 
nothing to us without the exquisite neatness, truth, and delicacy of 
line with which the practised hand of Albert Warren transfers them to 
the stone; and all would fail were it not that Messrs. Day and Sons 
skilful art-workers were animated with the same desire to produce a 
triumph for their art. And that this has been achieved, let all who see 
the book pronounce. We must not forget, too, a note of admiration at 
the binding, the design of which is evidently by Mr. Owen Jones. 

The volume of Poet's Wit and Humour, is a most seasonable aad de- 
lightful book, abounding in the choicest morceaux, all breathing of inno- 
cent fun, and healthy views of life. There is not a dull page in it, and 
many old favourites turn up to be received with their never-failing 
homage of a roar of laughter, or a sigh of sympathy, as for poor Mon- 
sieur Tonson or that “hinnocent young gal”—Mr. Thackeray's Eliza 
Davis. Open where we will, we are sure to find some refreshing verse, 
some healthy sentiment, manly, and vigorous, from Sam Johnson, 
timidly waggish from Cowper, or bursting with punning humour from 








| struct, and to amuse. 
| tion was made by Mr. Wills, the well-known collaborateur all the year 





Tom Hood. Altogether, it is a most acceptable bouquet, to cheer, to in- 
Need we say, to account for this, that the selec- 


round with Mr. Charles Dickens. The illustrations are unpretending 
little head-pieces to each poem, touched off in a humorous vein that com- 
ports well with the spirit of the book, and generally surrounded with 
some fantastic adjuncts, which prepare for the joke to come. The bind- 
ing of this volume again is a good example of the great advance being 
made in art-work of this kind; it is we see the design of Robert Dud- 
ley, whose numerous drawings in decorative art are very highly appre- 
ciated. 

The Zempest illustrations do not call up in our minds the grand des- 
criptions, nor the personages of Shakspeare’s work. Not even Gustave 
Doré with all his power, succeeds beyond making hideous caricatures of 
Sycorax and Caliban. The other drawings are but weak and formal 
efforts. ILowever, this play is worthily printed in a handsome manner, 
and forms a very elegant gift book. 

The most remarkable point in the illustrations of Hans Christian An- 
dersen’s stories, is that they are printed from metal plates, upon which 
the drawing has been made by the artist, and afterwards electrotyped by 
a peculiar and new process, recently invented by Mr. W. J. Linton. 
They have all the appearance of being wood engravings, though perhaps 
done with more freedom, and retaining more of the original spirit of the 
artist. 


BIRTHS, 

On the 6th of December, at Upper Brook Street, the Wife of Dudley C. Marjori- 
banks, Esq., M.P., of a son. 

On the 25th of November, the Wife of Lieutenant-Colonel R. L. Shawe, of a son, 

On the 30th, at 5, Princes Gardens, the Viscountess Hawarden, of a daughter. 

On the 28th, at Coul House, N.B., the Honourable Mrs. Greville Vernon, of a 
daughter. 

On the 30th, the Lady Isabella Schuster, of a daughter. 

On the Ist of December, at 8, Belgrave Square, the Viscountess Castlerosse, of a 
son and heir. 

On the 2d, at Bywell Hail, Northumberland, the Lady Margaret Beaumont, of a 
son and heir. 

MARRIAGES. 


On the 28th of November, at Shrivenham, by the Lord Bishop of Oxford, Charles 
Balfour, Esq., of Newton Don, to the Honourable Adelaide Barrington, daughter of 
Lord and Lady Barrington. 

On the 28th, at Philorth, Aberdeenshire, by the Right Reverend the Bishop of 
Moray and Ross, John Stuart Menzies, Esq., of Chesthill, Perthshire, to the Hon- 
ourable Catherine Thurlow Fraser, youngest daughter of the late Honourable Wil- 
liam Fraser, and sister to Lord Saltoun. 

On the 29th, at Dunmore Park, Stirling, the Earl of Southesk, to the Lady Susan 
C. M. Murray, eldest daughter of the late Earl of Dunmore. 

On the 29th, at the Collegiate Church, Southwell, Notts, Alexander Frederick 
Rolfe, of Devonshire Terrace, Kensington, Esq., to Harriet Alicia, third daughter 
of the Venerable the Archdeacon of Nottingham. 

On the 29th, at Penn, Bucks, James Kiero Watson, Esq., Sixtieth Royal Rifles, 
Instructor at the School of Musketry, Hythe, to Alice Elizabeth, third daughter of 
Lieutenant-Colonel A. Pears, Inspector of Schools, Madras. 

On the 29th, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, Lieutenant T. I. B. Brooke, H.M.’s 
Twelfth Regiment M.N.1., second son of the Reverend R. P. Brooke, Ex- 
Chaplain Bengal Establishment, to Eliza, third daughter of the late Major- 
General Sir W. H. Sleeman, K.C.B., of the Bengal Army. 

On the 4th of December, at Brighton, by the Reverend W. Freemantle, the 
Reverend Scott F. Surtees, rector of Sprotborough, Yorkshire, to Isabella, 
daughter of the late Sir Samuel Crompton, Bart., of Thorntou-le-Street, in the 
game county. 





DEATHS, 

On the 27th of October, at Port Royal, Jamaica, aged twenty, Edward Austin, 
Mate of H.M.S. Hydra, and youngest son of Rear-Admiral Horatio T. Austin. 

On the 17th of November, at Geneva, in Switzerland, in the forty-fourth year ot 
her age, Emilie Laurencine Vail, wife of Aaron Vail, of New York, formerly Chargé 
d’ Affaires of the United States at the British Court. 

On the 18th, at Fiume, Austria, Alexander Scott, Esq., aged sixty-seven, youngest 
son of the late Reverend Robert Scott, of Coldhouse, Roxburghshire. He was one 
of the few surviving friends of Lord Byron. re 

On the 23d, at Guildford, Colonel Melville Browne, one of the oldest surviving 
Peninsular officers, and only sor of General Gore Browne. 

On the 25th, in the sixty-eighth year of his age, William §. Villiers Sankey, 
M.A., Dub. and Cam., Extraordinary Member of the Edinburgh Medical Society, 
Membre Cor. Soc. d’Enseignement Mutuel de France, &c. 

On the 27th, at Bournemouth, Katherine Susan, Wife of the Reverend A. J. 
Ross, aged twenty-six. ; 

On the 28th, at Bonn, Prussia, Charles Christian Baron de Bunsen, aged sixty- 


nine, 

On the 28th, at Notting Hill, Charlotte, Widow of Charles Augustus West, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Fusilier Guards, and Lieutenant-Governor of Landguard Fort, 
aged ninety-one. . 

On the 30th, Harriet Louisa, youngest daughter of General Sir George Pollock, 
G.C.B 


On the 30th, John Reeves, Esq., father of Mr. Sims Reeves, aged seventy-six. 
On the 2d of December, at Prestwood, the Honourable Mrs. H, W. Foley. 
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) yOY an, ST. J AMES S'S THE. ATRE. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, MR. ALFRED WIGAN. 
MADEMOITSELLE ALBINA DE RHONA. 
Every Evening, on Monday and during the Week, STILL 
WATERS RUN DEEP. John Mildmay, Mr. Alfred Wigan ; 
ir. Potter, Mr. Emery; Mrs. Mildmay, Miss Herbert ; Mrs. 
Steruhold, Mrs. A. Wigan. After which, A SMACK for a 
SMACK, in which Mademoiselic Albina di Rhona, the cele- 
rated Danseuse, will appear, and introduce National Dances. 
Conciude with NEXT DOOR. Commence at half-past 7. 
rir ~aprrrir > 
POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION 
Limited). 
GARDNER, Professor 











E. V. will 

ce a Series of Lectures on EXPERIMENTAL 

iNCE, specially arranged for Gentlemen preparing for 

Government Examinations. Analyses, &c.,conducted in the 
New Laboratory. 


RIZE CATTLE 






of Chemistry, 





. SHOW of the Smith- 


field Club. The Annual Exhibition of Prize Cattle, | 


Seeds, Roots, Implements, &c., commences on Tuesday 
Morning and closes on Friday Evening, llth, 12th, 13th, and 
lith of December.—Bazaar, King Street and Baker Street. 
Open from daylight till Nine in the Evening. Admittance 


One Shilling, 
> > ,\ea 

PJUCKLEYS’ SERENADEKS.— 

) ST. JAMES'S HALL.—The original Buckleys’ SERE 
NAD: and Miss JULIA GOULD (from 535, Broadway 
EVERY NIGHT at 8, and a Day Performance on SATU R- 
AFTERNOON at 3. Places and Tickets may be se- 
cred at Austin’s Ticket-office, 28, Piccadilly. Stalls, 
os.; Area, 2s.; Gallery, 1s. Doors open every night at Half- 
past Seven, and Saturday Afternoon at Half-past Seven. 
." Change of Programme, and great attraction for the 
€att how Week. 


(| ARIBALDI—By Mr. MASON JONES. 
i Wepsespay Evenixo Next, Decemnrn l2rn. 

It is respecttully announced that, in consequence of the 

ry great enthusiasm which attended the delivery of his 
first Oration on the above subject, Mr. Mason Joxes will 
have the honour of giving a Second ORATION in the Great 
St. Jam s's Hall, on Wednesday Evening, December the 
12th commence at Eight o'Clock. Reserved Seats and 
Balconies, 3s. ; Area, 2s. ; Back Seats and Gallerie * Is. A 
few Sofa Stalls (Numbered and strictly Reserved), near the 
Platform, 5s. Which may be secured at Mr. ‘Austin's s Ticket 
Office, at the Hall, 23, Piccadilly ; at the principal Libraries 
and Musi esellers; and at Mr. Mitchell's Royal Library, 33, 
Old ib md Street. 


IN CHANCERY. YV.R. 10,0001. DAMAGES. 
HE PROPRIETORS OF THE 
GLENFIELD STARCI 
hereby caution the Trade against selling AN : IMITATION 
of their Starch, whereas, by a decision of the Master of the 
Holls, Wotherspoon t, Tumer reported in the Times and 
other London Papers ‘of 26th November, 1859.) they render 
themselves equally liable, with the makers of the spurious 
article, in the above penalty. 
GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH 
is the only STARCH used in 
HER MAJESTY'S LAUNDRY. 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and London. 













































' Perry's Place ; and 1, 

















r HE LON DON BOOK SOCIETY, in 

Connexion with MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. The 
District in which Books are exchanged weekly at the resi- 
dences of Subscribers, will be extended to Ric hmond, Green- 
wich, Highgate, Edmonton, Norwood, Acton,and other 
places within six or seven miles of the Library, on and after 
the first of Jancany Nexr. Terms of Subscription, with 
List of Worksin circulation, may now be had on application. 

Cuartes Epwarp Mvopre, 511, New Oxford Strect 

> Pal \" , > 

ETCALFE and Co’s, NEW PATTER 
4 TOOTH BRUSHES,—Penctrating Hair Brushes, 
Improved Ficsh Brushes, and Genuine Smyrna Sponges. 
The Tooth-brush searches thoroughly between the divisions 
of the teeth, and cleans them in the most effectual manner. 
The hairs never come loose. The Hair brushes are made 
with genuine unbleached Russian bristles, which do not 
soften like prepared hair. With every description of Brush, 
Comb, and Perfumery for the Toilet, at Mercatre, Binotey, 
and Co's. only Establishment, 1308 and 131, Oxford Street, 
second and third doors (West) from Holles Street. Metcalfe's 


Alkaline Tooth Powder, 2s. per box. 
and LAMPS, 


Ne 
] EDSTEADS, BATHS, 
—WILLIAM 8. BURTON has SIX LARGE SHOW 
ROOMS devoted exclusively to the separate display of 
Lamps, Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads. The stock of each is 
at once the largest, newest, and most varied ever submitted 
to the public, and marked at prices proportionate with those 
that have tended to make his establishment the most dis- 








. "Te 
MPORTAN iT 8 ALE of SHAWLS, 
CLOAKS, SILKS, and FANCY DRESSES.—Owing to 
great increase of business, Messrs. FARMER and ROGERS 
are compelled to make extensive alterations in their pre- 
mises, previous to the approaching Spring season; they 
have, in consequence, determined {to sell the whole of their 
magnificent stock at nearly half price. The sale will com- 
mence on Tuesday, the llth of December, and will last 
about a month. The stock consists of India shawls, China 
shawls, French shawls, Paisley shawls, Norwich shawls, and 
every description of fancy-trimmed shawl for autumn and 
winter wear; handsome velvet cloaks, real seal skin cloaks, 
imitation seal-skin cloaks in a variety of shades, cloth cloaks 
in all colours, beautifully-trimmed Zouave jackets, and a 
superb variety of clegant opera cloaks. Rich silk and fancy 
dresses at nearly one-third the original price. Every article 
will be marked in plain figures. The Great Shawl and Cloak 
Emporium, 171, 173, 175, Regent Street, W. 


LE SOMMIER ELASTIQUE PORTATIP. 
| EAL AND SON have patented a 


method of making a Spring Mattress portable. The 
great objection to the usual Spring Mattress is its being so 
heavy and cumbersome. 

The “‘ Sommier Elastique Portatif” is made in three sepa- 
rate parts, and, when joined together, has all the elasticity 
of the best Spring Mattress. As it has no stuffing of wool 

wr horec-hair, it cannot harbour moth, to which the usual 

Spring Mattress is very liable; the prices, also, are ruch 

below those of the best Spring Mattresses, viz.— 
£2 




















tinguished in this country. | 3 ft. wide by 6ft. 4 in. long 0 
Kedsteads, from.........0+00008 12s. 6d. to 202. Os. each. | sft. Gin, ,, ” 0 
Shower Baths, from. . &s. Od. to 61. Os. each. 4. » 2 0 
Lamps (Moderateur), from ..... 6s. Od. to 7l. 7s. each 4 ft. Gin. ” ” 0 

All other kinds at the same rate.) | Hs ee » : : 
¢ GD casveise vas oui pinion rgalion. | 5 . see : 
 teshaenatanne ceititedanncegian j The “ Sommier Elastique Portati therefore, combines 
r. “i 4 | the advantages of elasticity, durability, cleanliness, porta 
FPENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, | shatvantage, of cute 
and CHIMN By. PIECES. —Buye rs of the above are An Illustrated Catalogue of Bedsteads, Bedding, and Bed- 
requested, before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 8, 


BURTON’S SHOW-ROOMS. They contain such an as- 
sortment of FENDERS, STOVES, RANGES, CHIMNEY- 
PLECES, FIRE-IRONS, and GENERAL IRONMONGERY, 
as cannot be approached elsewhere, either for variety, 
novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness of workmanship. 
Bright Stoves, with ormolu ornaments and two sets of bars, 
3/. 15s. to 331.10s.; Bronzed Fenders, with standards, 7s. to 
5!. I2s.; Steel Fenders, 2/. 15s. to 11/.; ditto, with rich 
ormolu ornaments, from 2/. 15s. to 18/.; Chimney-pieces, 
from MU. 4s. to 80/. ; Fire-irons, from 2s. 3d. the set to 4/. 4s 

The BURTON and all other PATENT STOY ES, with 
radiating hearth-plates. 


a ‘a 
Win 8. BURTON’S GENERAL 

FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE 
may be had gratis, and free by post. It contains upwards 
of £00 Illustrations of his iNimited Stock of Sterling Sil- 
ver and Electro Plate, Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal 
Goods, Dish Covers, Hot Water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, 
Marble Chimney- pieces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, 
Tea Trays, Urns and Kettles, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, 
Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, 
Bedroom Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices and 
Plars of the Twenty lerce Show-Rooms, at 39, Oxford 
Street, W.; 1, 5, and 6, 








1, 1a,2,3,and 4, Newman Street; 
Newman Mews, London 





b 


Room Furniture sent free by post on application 
TEAL and SON,1 


NEW YEAR'S GIFTS.—What can be 
more acceptable than something both useful and orna- 


mental; and what more useful and ornamental than the 
garments made by 


Tottenham Court Road, W. 











FE. MOSES and SON, ~ 
MERCHANT TAILORS, WOOLLEN DRAPERS, 
HATTERS, HOSIERS, BOOT AND SHOE MAKERS, 
AND GENERAL OUTFITTERS. 
Londen Houses : 

Corner of Minories and Aldgate. 

New Oxford Street, corner of Hart Street. 

Corner of Tottenham Court Road and Euston Road. 

Country Establishments : 
Thornton's Buildings, Bridge Street, Bradford, York- 


shire 
Fargate, Sheffield. 
N.B. Should any article not be approved of, it will be 
exchanged or the money returned. 

E. MOSES and SON'S Rules for Self-Mcasurement and 
List of Prices, with Pamphlet on the Ready-made Clothing 
System (past and present) gratis on application, or post free. 

The Establishments are closed every Friday Evening at 
sunset until Saturday sunset, business is resumed 
uutil 11 o'clock. 
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T. JAMES’S HALL RESTAURANT 
REGENT STREET and PICCADILLY. 
LUNCHEONS, DINNERS, WINES, LIQUERS, &c. 
This Establishment is unrivalled for its accommodation 
for Ladies and Families dining. 


W. DONALD, 
BEX 


NETT’S: “WATCHES, 65 and 64, 
CHEAPSIDE, and at the City Observatory, late 
French's, 62, CORNHILL, in gold and silver, in great va- 
riety, of every construction and price, from Three to $ y 
Guineas. Every watch skilfully examined, and its correct 
performance guaranteed. Free and safe per post. 
Money Orders ea BENNETT, Watch Manufactory, 


AND 64, CHEAPSIDE, 
)PPS’S HOMCOPATHIC COCOA.— 
The delicious aroma, grateful smoothness, and invigo 
rating power of this preparation have procured its general 
adoption as a most desirable breakfast beverage. Sold in 
jib. jtb., and 1lb., Packets, at ls. 6d. per lb. Each Packet is 
labelled, “* James Errs, Homeopathic Chemist, London.” 
HE BEST AND CHEAPESI ‘KAS 
and COFFEES in England are to be obtained of PHIL- 
LIPS and CO., Tea Merchants, 8, King William Street, City. 
Good strong use ful Tea, 2s. td. 2s. 10d., 38, and 4s.; rich | 
Souchong, 3s. 8d., 3s. l0d., and 4s. Pure "Coffves, Is., Is. 2d., | 
Is. 3d., 1s. 4d., 1s. 6d., and 1s. 8d. Tea and Coffee to the | 
value of 40s. sent carriage-free to any railway station or 
market town in England. A price current free. Sugars at 
market prices. All goods carriage-free within eight miles 
of the City. 


x " - 

W. SILVER and Co.’s outtittiag 

@ warehouses, 66 and 67, Cornhill, E.C.—OUTFITS a 

Australia, India, and China, for naval! and military ¢ 
and cadets, midshipmen, and civilians; clothing for aaaine 

men’s home use, viz. naval and military uniforms and civi- 

lians’ dress of the best material and workmar uship ; shirts, 


Proprietor. — 



































hosiery, gloves, &c. ; ladies’ outfits; furniture for camp, bar- | V 


rack, cabin, and colonial use, embracing every varicty of 
cabinet work, canteens, trunks, portmanteaus, 4 » Suited | 
to all climates. Manufac tory, Silvertown (opposite H. M,. 
Dock kyards), Woolwich. | 


QHIRTS.—Unequalled tor Quaity | 
and accurac f fit. Sizes or measures registered for 
future orders, and FAMILY HOSIERY in stockings, socks, | 
vests, and drawers of the best descriptions, and newest 
styles in every material for the season. 
POPE and PLANTE, ! 
4, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London, 8.W. | 


ECIAL NOTICE.—E. MOSES and SON | 
beg to remind their Friends and the Public that their 
new Branch Establishment at the corner of TOTTENHAM 
COURT ROAD and EUSTON ROAD was opened on the 
6th of November. 
I 




















MOSES and SON, 
MERCHANT TAILORS, WOOLLEN DRATERS, 
HATTERS, HOSIERS, BOOT AND SHOE MAKERS 
AND GENERAL OUTFITTERS. 
London Houses: 
Corner of Minories and A le 
New Oxford Street, Corner Hart Street. 
Corner of Tottenham Court Road, and Euston Ros 
Country Establishments : 
Thornton s Buildings, Bridge Street, Bradford, 
Fargate, Sheftield. 
EXTRACTS FROM THY PRESS. 
“Upon each floor there are ome all rtments called the | 
‘trying-on rooms,’ affording custom 1 opportunity of 
avoiding the guess-work whic h has rto prevailed in 
ready made Cmpsssuas, and ev v immense mirrors 
are placed, in which the buyer ma y himself with the 
fit and shape of the garment whic > proposes to pur- 
o hase. —Standard, 2ist Nov. 1860. 

* On the whole, the new establishment of Messrs. E. Mose 
and Son is dex id ~dly —" most complete of its class in the 
Metrop ‘ 1860, 

sents a noble a 
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pect. n appearance of | € 
grace and strength.”—Jilustrated News of the 


Ist, 1860. 


4 solidity, 
Wold, Dee. 


DR. _ JONG -? io 
Knight of the Order of Leopoid of Bel 
IGHL-BROW N COD Z iV El 
Prescribed by the most a nt Medical 
safest, speediest, and most effectual remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, CHUONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COoUG 
MATISM, GOUT, GENERAL DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE 
RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND ALL SCROFULOUS 
AFFECTIONS, 
Extensive experience 





OIL, 


Me n as the 


nuev- | 
SAIN, 








, and the recorded testimony of num- | 
berless eminent medical practitioners, prove that a half- pint 
of Dr. os Jonon’s Oil is far more efficacious than 4 quart of 
any other kind. Hence, asit is incomparably the best, so it 
is likewise unquestionably the cheapest. 
Palatableness, speedy effi safety, 
unitedly recommend this unrivalled prepara 















and economy, 
on to invalids. 


Car 












No OTHER OLL CAN POSSIBLY PRODYCE THE SAME BENEFICIAL 

RESULTS. | 

Opinion of Sir HENRY MARSH, Bart., M.D.,, C.D., | 
Physician in Ordinary to the Queen, in Ireland; Presi- | 
dent of the Royal College of Physicians in Ire!and ; Visit- | 
ing Physician to Steevens’s Hos: spital; Consuiting Phy 


sician to the City of Dublin, St. Vincent, and Rotunda 

Hospitals, &e. &c. 

“I have frequently prescribed Dr. de Jongh’s Light- 
Brown Cod Liver Oil I consider it to be a very pure Oil, 
not likely to create disgust, and a therapeutic agent of great 
value. 

“ Merrion Square, Dublin, September 6, 1860.” 

Sold onty in Impeniat Hi ur- pints, 2s. 6d. ; Pints, 4s. 9d. ; 
Quarts, 9s., capsuled, and labelled with Dr. pe JonGu's stamp 
and signature, WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY LE 
FENUINE, by respectable Chemists. 

Soir ConsiGNEEs, 
ANSAR, H ARFORD, and Co. 77, STRAND, London, W.C, 
CAUTION.—Reware of Propose d Substitutions. 








DINNEFORD'S 

URE FLUID MAGNESIA 

has been for many years sanctioned by the most 
eminent of the Medical Profession, as an excellent re 
medy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indi 
gestion. Asa Mild Aperient, it is admirably adapted for 
Delicate Females, particularly during Pregnancy ; and it pre 
vents the Food of infants from turning sour during di 
gestion. Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it 
forms an Etfervescing Aperient Draught, which is highly 
agreeable and etticacious. Frepared by Dinserorp and 
Co. Dispensing Chemists, (and General Agentsfor the Im 
proved Horse-hair Gloves and Lelts,) 172, New Bond Street, 
and sold by all respectable chemists throughout the Empire. 


IC c ry To) 

] OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINTMENT. 

Exercise your Judgment.—For purifying both the 
solids and fluids composing the human body ; for regulating 
the function natural to each corporeal organ; for strength- 
ening digestion, and invigorating the nervous system, the 
powers of Holloway’s remedics have been acknowledged 
for the last quarter of acentury. They arecomposed of the 
finest balsams, without admixture with any mineral or 
poisonous ingredient; consequently the use of Holloway’s 
purifying preparations, while wonderfully efficient in sub- 
duing disease, can never act wrongly, or do mischief to the 
weakest constitution. No well-conducted household should 





be without a supply of these excellent femily medicaments, 
at this season of the year, when the blood and body 
generally especially require cleaning. 
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a valuable de sideratum to ¢ 
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OUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY.—(Tncorporated by Royal Charter, 1817.) 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon Adelaide, 
Port Adelaide, Gawler, and Robe. Approved drafts ne- 
gotiated and sent for collection. Every description of 
Banking business conducted direct with Victoria and New 
South Wales through the Company's Agents. 
Apply at 54, Old Broad Street, London, E.C, 
WILLIAM PURDY, 
HE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 39, King Street, Cheapside, E.C. Established 
1834.—A purely Mutual Life Assurance Society. On the Ist 
of January, 1860, the capits nal was inves ted in Go- 
vernment and real securiti 
of the premiums, and all b 
assurances in force were 1,461, 5.7/. 
of 61,0001. per annum. 


Manager. 






and the incom 





Forms of proposal, with the accounts for the past year, 
may be had on application at the Socicty’s offices, or to any 
of their agents. 

No extra charge to assurers joining Volunteer Riile or Ar- 
tillery Corps. 

‘GALL, Actuary | 


CHARLES ID 
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Le. ASSOCIATION, | 
3, PALL MALL EAST, LONDON | 
Empowered by Special Act of Pa t, | 
17 Vie. cap. 43. 
EstTastismep a.p. 18th. H 
om may be effected from 50/. to 10,0007. 0m a Single | 
| 
Credit for half the a unt of the first fi Annual Preminms 
Medi al Men ret their Reports. 
to travel, residen 
No charge for Stamp Duty on Pol | 
NON-PARTICIY ATING 
Assurances may be 






very low 





ariety of ways, to suit 
of different classes of Assurers 
ANNI CITIES 









Immediate Annuiti on very favourabl 
The Tables for — ad Deferred A 
particularly deser ion, Whether r 
ans of provid ular individ 





source against the casualties ef age and the uncertaintics of 
health and fortune. 
Extract from the Half -Cre 
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in London for ¢ ‘ i 
top makers, whose 
ditferent, will insure 
of the industrial middk l 
without such prices as we selves V n i 
than once, before we would su to. We w 1 y in 
“ ant of one; and the question w h we | e head this 
re uly > us f s lay \ 
r ‘ “K s Diroetory 
unougst the : 3 a pans 
half, or an army of near w na ’ ‘ yt 
de combat. We consult ’ ad, l . 1} 
referred us to a firm, tl t iv f 
many years a finisher London 
We purchased an instre an f ind 
bound, not only in justi »> them, but » toour i . 
who may be si: nilarly civeum , ’ thus 
We have never re t trad mm over 
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name of a fashionable | 
double that suin. 
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Letters Patent.—1859, just pal , 
Stamps A TREATISE EXP! ae ‘G MESSRS 
BRIEL’S Imprevew in ARTIFICIAL Tl I TH 
shestacgge se CORALITE Gl ae. whentie one § vill r 

r than three ordinary bein t 






lon 8; ’ 
i ,or metals, and without an) 
1 having o 


“but first class my 





vices of the dentist. Nox ae 
workmanship employed, 
half the ordin 
Messrs GABRIEL, 
tablished 1815, see dip 
the Quadrant ; ana | 
observe name, and that the en 
ment is up the private passage between 
smith, and the State Insurance Office 
A “pool. 

The advantage obtainable by 
renders it preé: ; 
“* Gabriel's Treatise should be read by 
This new system will save much money 
ance.’ ‘—Her rald. 
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and at Duke Street, 
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published, 
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ust 

JATIENCE 3 | 
a Collection of New Rules for Games of 
lilustrated with 23 Diagrams of Cards, b 
printed in Colours. Handsomely bound in cl 


edges, price 7s. 6d.; post-paid, 10d. 
E. C. Spvriy, w Bond § 
: i PHIL OSOP HY 
ty Josern 
Graduate in Medicine, Sar 
Royal and Imperis al \ 
Er 
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we. 
This popular work (which “has t 
( 


een translated into 


has now gone thre 






four different languages 
one Editions of 10,090 each, and is designed to impart 
accurate knowledge on subjects wh involve the 
means of securing moral and physical happiness. 
Price ls. ; or free by post (in an envelope) for 18 
stamps. 

, 20, Warwick Lane, Paternoster Row; or 
17, Harley Street, Caven- 






J. ALLEN 
from the Author’s Address, 
dish Square, W. 
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SIR B. BURKE’S WORK ON THE ROMANCE 
OF ENGLISH FAMILY HISTORY, 
The Finsr and Sreconp Serres, in crown 8vo. 
12s. 6d. each. 
eae S of FAMILIES: Essays 
aud Narratives illustrating the surprising mu- 
ity of fortune in the history of our noble houses, 
By Sir Berxanrp Burke, Ulster King of Arms ; Author 

































of the ** Peerage and Baronetage,” Xe. 
tes (fifth » Our novelists hardly dream 
Seconp |of the material for fiction 
nz ise com which lies buried in county 
be had. , and family histories—books 
| which, except in rare in- 
“Nomi NG more roman- |stances, are hopelessly un 
n these true | readable Sir Berynaret 
s 1 inthe |B zr, in this instance, 
wit 1 ran of tiction.”"— | comes as a medium between 
Leade | that world 1 the ordinary 
= U! rrr! re given | reading public, and takes ad- 
us an tble book | « of his position with 
on one of tl t interest- jt und skill.""—Adheneum 
ing branches of gcnealogy. | 
London: Loxomax, Garry, Lox man, and Roperts. | 
2 . SROOND EDITION OF 
~~ —_ ° 
WR. A TKD (SON'S TRAVELS in the 
ivi REGIO NS of the AMOOR, is now ready. 
Hivrst ar Great Marlboroug t 
Now read le Ilustr a ted wi with 103 
W. Fairholt, 
W ALI PROM LON pon. TO ‘FUL- 
i HA by the late T. C. C F,S.A. 
M.R A. re d and edited by his So: Di Le N 















notices of 269 noteworthy ob- 
rr = to upwards of 300 cx 
t d present 
lot t Tres, Pane ras L ane, 
Queen Street, Cl sside, E.C. 
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ECENT WORKS BY DR, BEARD, 
CONFESSION AL: a View 



















of R iples, Aims, and Actu 
We rs Crown Svo. 7 Gd. cloth, 
S TH LEISURE: or Readings 
the I f Public Worship. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
A ENGLISH  BIBLF, 
showit {the Authorized Translation and 
the neces f its being Rev 1; with many hundred 
of € t Pa . Crown Svo. 5s. cloth, 
London KIN, Mansnans, and Co, 
NEW FAMILY EDITION OF HOGARTH’S 
WORKS. 
lin lL vol. clotl ea 6d. 
WORKS. A vy Edi- 
“luctions of this great “ nal 
his Works E 





lete Collecti on of 
































- es of his own Et Wwe 
» I press by the Rev. J. 
yuEnTs, Esq, and an Essay on 
J. Hansxay, Esq 
ri phil w ever ghar eg the 
En rtues ith ive n ] is \ hat 1 ire 
Lon R. Grirrin aed Ge. Stationers’ Hall C 
Crown 8vo. cloth oe 
ARRATIVE of T Nn YE AS Ss’ IM- 
*RISONMENT IN THE DU INS O} 
N SAPI ES. By » Nicon, a Politica 1 Exile. 
London: ALFREI tenner, Bishopsgate Street ; 
and all Booksellers 
rea ready, with twenty Illustrations, price ~e 10s, ¢ 
TILL ADAMS, THE —_ T E NG- 


LISILMAN JAPAN; A Romantic Bio- 








Ry Wiiiiam Datros. Le 

: A.W. Besnerr, 5, Bishopsgate St. Withont. 
New Edition (the ; a ised and ged, 

MANUAL of ILLUMINATION. "te 

J. ~% SnapLey, B.A. With Appendix by T. 


Goopwrs, and 12 Lithographic Illustrations. 















Nrewrox, 38, Rathbone Place, Lon- 
all Booksellers and Artists’ Colom 
Now ready in 2 vols. post 8vo, pr 3! 
rEYRAVELS in CANADA, and LHRO Gil 
: the STATES of NEW YORK and ota 
VANIA. By J. G. Kour, Author of ** Russia and the 
Russia we Translated by Mrs. Prxcy Styx 4 
id Revi-ed 1 Auth With ar ditional ¢ - 
ter on Railw munications of Canada. 
r uz 4 Manwantine, 8, King 
Street, Strand. 
‘i ‘tree to 
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SCIENCE of LIFE; or How to 

Live, and What = ve For: Ex jlanatory of the 
of Man’ s Existence pod the 
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‘ure of the various Disorders ine 
fe. By a Physician of Twenty Year 
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Centents: The 
The Art of Prol , A : 
Decline of L ife-- The Stomach and its 
Diff¥cultics—Nervous Affections, Xe. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


n 1 vol. post 8 
THE UNCOMMERCI AL. PRAV ELLER. 
By CHARLES DICKENS, Next week, 


ol. post Svo. with a Portrait 


PAUL THE POPE AND PAUL THE | 


FRIAR: aStory of an Interdict. 


: By THOMAS 
ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 


[ December 8th. 


In 1 vol, demy 8vo. ” ice 16s. with 30 Illustrations 


ONE OF THEM.’ By Cuantrs Lever. 


[December 28th. 


Demy 8vo. 
HISTORY OF THE LIFE AND TIMES | 


OF EDMUND BURKE. By THOMAS MAC- 
KNIGHT. Vol. ILI, completing the Work. 


1 vol. post Svo. 

THE ISLAND OF THE 
Pilgrimage through Ireland. By 
DENBERG,. Translated by LASC EL A, ES WRAX- 
ALL, In December. 


ol. crown 8vo. 
OBERON’S HOR N: a Book of Fairy 
Tales. By HENRY MORLEY, Illustrated by C. 
H. Bennett. [ December sth. 


1 vol. post 8vo. 

SOCIAL ASPECTS OF REVOLUTION. 
Ina Series of Letters from Florence. Reprinted from 
the Athenwum, With a Sketch of subsequent events 
up to the present time. By THEODOSIA TROL- 

OPE, [In a few days. 


vol, post Svo. witl 


THE 


h Lllustrati 
STRAITS. By “LOUISA 
Authoress of ‘* Our Hote 
[Next wee 


ov = 





SERBSKI P 
Servia. By OWEN MEREDITH. 
(In December. 
own S8vo. with numerous Illustrations. 
A HISTORY OF ENC PLAS. By A. F. 
FOSTER, For the Use rools and Young Per- 
sons, [In Deceinber. 


vol. feap. Svo. 3s. 6d 
WORN WEDDING 
By W. 


THE 


other Poems. 


and 
Next week. 


RING, 
C. BENNETT. 


vol, dex 
THE PHILOSO: TY. AND HISTORY Or 
CIVILIZATION, By ALEXANDER ALISON, 


THE PHILOSOPHY AND PROGRESS | 
~ —- AFFAIRS. By HENRY JAMES 


Crown S8vo. 16s, 

COSTUME IN ENGL AND. 
FAIRHOLT. A Nev 
upwards of 700 Wood- 


By F. W. 
2, with Additions and 
ry the Author. | 






P ost Svo, 10s. 

CHAMOIS HUNTING IN THE MOUN- 
TAINS OF BAVARIA AND THE TYROL. By 
CHARLES BONER, With Illustrations, New 
Edition, with Additions. 


MR. DICKENS. 
A TALE OF TWO CITIES, 
teen Illustrations. S8vo. 9s, 


THE PICKWICK PAPERS. With F orty- 


three Illustrations. 8vo. 1/, 1s.—Cheap Edition, 5s, 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. With Forty 
Illustrations. 8vo. 17. 1s,—Cheap Edition, 5s. 
SKETCHES BY BOZ. With Forty Ilus- 
trations. 8vo. l/. 1s.—Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. With Forty 
Illustrations, 8vo. 1/, 1s.—Cheap Edition, 5s. 
THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. With 


Seventy-five Illustrations, Imperial 8vo. 13s,—Cheap 
Edition, 4s, 


BARNABY RUDGE. A Tale of the Riots 
of Eighty. With Seventy-eight Illustrations, Im- 
perial 8vo, 13s.—Cheap Edition, 4s. 

AMERICAN NOTES, FOR GENERAL 
CIRCULATION. Fourth Edition, 2 vols, post 8vo. 
1/, ls.— Cheap Edition, 2s, 6a. 

OLIVER TWIST; or, the Parish Boy’s 
Progre-s. Illustrated by George Cruikshank, Third 
Edition. 3 vols. 8vo. 17. 5s.—Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. Cheap Edit. 3s, 6d, 
CHAPMAN and HALL, 


With Six- 





193, Piceadilly. 


[December 10th. 


SAINTS: a} 
JULIUS RO- | 


1 vol. feap. Svo. | 
ESME; or, National Songs of | 


Just published, imperial 4to., half-moroceo, g 


THE 
OF MODERN 


the latest Political Divisions of 
Compiled from the most authentic seurces. 
most copious 


ublication. . . The 
The mA meg 


| “A highly satisfacto 
curacy, distinctnes 
** One of the lar: 











2 vols. imperial Svo. 2670 pages, 4/. 6s. 


| THE IMPERIAL GAZETTEER: 


A General Dictionary of Geography, Physical, Politi- 
cal, Statistical, and De script tive. 
Edited by W.G. BLACKIE, Ph.D., F.R.G.S. 
With above 700 Illustrations, Views, Costumes, Maps, 
P! 









** All the 
ong or short, have exhi 
rectness in minute det 
practicable in so comprehensive a work.”— 

‘By far the best Gazetteer 
Critic. 


articles that we have examined, w hethe | 

“da gre een we ree of ) 
than we sh oul ihave thought 
-Atheneum, 





in our language.”— 


BLACKIE and SON, Warwick 


und fulness of detail are concerned.’ 
gest and most complete Atlases ever attempted.’ 


gilt edges, price 5/, 5s., with Index of nearly 


ATLAS 
GEOGRAPHY, 


120, 000 “Names, 


IMPERIAL 


A Series of One Hundred carefully-coloured Maps, embracing the most recent Piseonesion, and 
ld. 


Territory in all parts of the Wor 
With an Index of nearly 120,000 Names, the 
ever published. 


maps are everyth ing that could be wished, 
— Athena um, 
*"—Critic, 


so far as ace 


2 vols. imperial Svo. 2888 pp., meuing g the Supple- 
ment, 4/. l7s. 6d. 


| ENGLISH, TECHNOLOGICAL, and SCIENTIFIC. 
With a SuprLement, containing an extensive collec- 
tion of Words, Terms, and Phrases not included in 
previous English Dictionaries. 
Edited by JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D. 
Illustrated by above 2500 engratings on Wood. 

** Dr. Ogilvie has not only produced the dest English 
Dictionary that exists, but, so far as the actua 
of knowledge permitted; has made some approach to- 
wards pertection.”—Britieh Quarterly Review, 
Square, City ; and all Booksellers. 








This day, 2 vols. 
tes AND F 
from the Life ‘ 

the ** I ‘ 


ir of Redely 
London: Joun W, 


feap. 8vo, 12s 

. ‘ 
ARS 4 or Scenes 
inster, By the Author of 
** Heartseuse,” 
: and Sos, 










Xe 
West Street. 
rhis day, feap. 8vo. 6s. 
AITHFUL FOR 
by Coventry Parmorer, 
Ey the same Author, 


ANG EL IN THE HOUSE, Third 


Jou iN WwW. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


THE 
Edition. 7 
| London: 


This d ty, Wy Svo. Os, 


\ TEARING THE \W VIL LOW. A Tak 
: of Ircland of 1 r o, 
By the uth wr of * Th Nut- 








} By the sam » Autl 

MEG OF ELIBANK ‘AND OTHER 
TALES. 9s. 

THE NUT-BROWN mAIDe : a Family 


| Chronicle of the Days of Queen E th. 10s. 6d. 


| London: Joun W. Panxer and Sos » West Strand 
“Fost publish S60. 
FOURNAL of the Si (TISTICA L §S0- 
CIETY for Decemepen (Vol. XXIII. fan i, 


ava 
1, Mr. Barw n the Criminal Return 
and Reformatoiies. 
2. Rev. Dr. Booth, F.R.S., on the Principle of 
I rome Tax. 


a at tpt 
ck Baker, o 








3. Mr. G. F. Dassy, on the Trade of Sueis and ¢! 
agg Sea. 

4. . Hendriks on Births, Deaths, and Marriag 
i. Sp in, 

5. Mr. Newmarch, on Methods of Investigatic 


into Prices and Wage 
" . Ho sen tee Finances of Austria. 
a Mr. Fe nto n, ou the Aboriginal Inhabitants 
New Zealand. 
8. Miscellanea and Quarterly Returns. 
London: Joux W. Parxre and Soy, 445, V 
Strand, W.C, 





In 1 vol. de my 8vo. . th Portrait, price 12s. cloth, 
\ EMOIRS of BULSTRODE WHITE- 
i LOCKE, Lord Vommissioner of the Great Seal 
during the Civil War and the Commonwealth, &c. By 
R. H. Wurrevocke, Esq., 
berg. 

This new and original Memoir will be found not 
only interesting as the biography of a remarkable man, 
illustrating the mode of life of an English gentleman 
in the days of Charles I., but to be 
tion to the library of the historical student and the 
lawyer. Besides referring to the principal events of 
the time, and commenting upon the prominent actors 
on both sides during the Civil War, it contains a re 
port of several remarkable conversations between 
Whitelocke and the King, Laud, Cromwell, Fairfax, 
Queen Christina, Oxenstierne, and others; as well as 
Whitelocke’s own narrative of his embassy to the 
Court of Sweden. 

London: Rovrirper, Warner, and Rovrieper, 

Farringdon Street. 











This day, in post 8vo. cloth, pric ce 78. 6: 
pail 4Y PICTURES. 
of “* Mary Powell.” 
Cheap Editions by the same Author, 
MORE’S HOUSEHOLD. Price 2s. 6¢. in 
antique. 


EDWARD OSBORNE. 
form. 
DEBORAH’S DIARY 


Price 2s. 


With illustrations. 
THE OLD CHELSEA BUNIIOUSE., 
Price 2s. 6d. 


Arr nur Haut, Virtve, and Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 
ITALY AND CARNESECCHI. 
8vo. 3s. Gd. 
| EPORT OF THE TRIAL AND MAR- 
TYRDOM of PIETRO CARNESECCHI; some- 
time Secretary to Pope Clement VII., and Apostolic 
Protonotary. Transcribed from the Original M.S., and 
edited, with an English Translation, Facsimiles of Sig- 
natures, and Introduction, and lilustrative Notes, by 
Richard Gibbings, B.D., of Trinity College, Dublin. 
London: Brix and Dapy, 186, Fleet Street. 


Price 2s, 6d., uni- 





Royal Professor, Wurtem- 


a valuable addi- | 


By the , ae | 


MIRTHFUL CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 


THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS: or, 


Mirth and Marvels. Tenth Thousand, 2 vols. post 
Svo. with all the Illustrations by Cruikshank and 
Leech, lis. Also, Twenty-eighth Thousand, in 1 
vol, with illustrated frontispiece, 5s. 
Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street. 
MAGNIFICENT CURISTMAS PRESENT. 
DISCOVERY OF CARTHAGE, 


CARTHAGE AND ITS REMAINS. 


Being an Account of Excavations and Researches 
n the Site of the Phanician Metropolis and in other 
Adjacent Ph ices. Conducted under the auspices of 

her Majesty’s Government. By Dr. N. Davts, 

F.R.G.S. Bv0. with 30 fine Illustrations, steel chro- 

molithographs, Aquatints, and Wood-cuts. 21s, 
Ricnarp Beyriey, Publisher in Ordinary to her 

Majesty. 


Now re udy, in? vols. 8vo. with Portraits of Lor word Au Aucl i= 
land and L: ady Auckland from Original Family Paint- 
ngs, 30s. 


JOURNAL and CORRESPONDENCE 
of WILLIAM, FIRST LORD AUCKLAND. In- 
cluding numerous Important and Interesting une 
published Letters of the Rig ry William Pitt 
Edmund Burke, and Lord § eld; Lord Lou 
borough, Lord North, Charles Fox, A ver, the witty 

Correspondent of George Selwyn, Dr. Moore, Arche 

vjishop of Canterbury, n Carmarthen, Lord 











i- 









M alm sbury, Josiah Wedgwood, Wilberforce, I udy 
Glenbervie, the Duchess of Marlborough, the Mar- 
quis of Hert wd, Lady Auckland, L ord Gower, 


the Duke of Portland, the Duke of 
Thurlow, &e. Edited by the Right 
Baru iNp 


nu th, 
Dorset, Lord 
Ion. and Right Rev. the Bisnor o1 


RicuarD Bent ey, es iblisher in 


jesty. 


Ordinary to her 








INTERESTING PRESENT. 
Tenth Edition, 8vo. with Plans, 10s. 6d. 


THE FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES 
OF THE WORLD FROM MARATHON TO 
WATERLOO, By Sir Epwaxp 8S, Creasy, Chiei 
Justice of Ceylon, Emeritus Professor of History at 
the University College, London, late Fellow of 
King’s College, Cambridge. 

Ricuanp Beytuey, Publisher in Ordinary to her 
lajesty. 
INTERESTING PRESENT. 

First and Second Series, 2 vols. with Illustrations. 21s 

_ANECDOTE BIOGRAPHY OF EN G- 
LISH WORTHIES, By Jonn Trups, F.S.A. 

| Ricnarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street. 

INTERESTING PRESENT. 
First and Second Series, 2 vols, small 8vo. with 
Illustrations,1!2s. 


BUCKLAND’S CURIOSITIES OF 
. “uc oes eae, w Burlington Street. 


This day is ‘publis shed, “Vol. I. 8vo. 153, 


LIVES OF THE ARCHBISHOPS OF 
CANTERBURY, from the Mission of Augustine to 
the Death of Howley. By Watrer Farqvnar 
lloox, D.D.,.Dean of Chichester. 

trcHarp Bentiey, Publisher in Ordinary to her 
M: ajesty. 





| ————-_-——_— 


MISS BRE ME R’S NEW Ww ORK. 
Now ready at all the Libraries, in 2 vols. 


‘TWO YEARS IN SWITZERLAND 


and ITALY. By FreperrKka Bremer, Translated 
by Mary Howmt. 
| Also just published, 


(STUDIES FROM LIFE. By the 


Author of “‘ John Halifax, Gentleman.” 1 vol. 10s. 6¢. 


'THE HOUSE ON THE MOOR. 


By the Author of “* Margaret Maitland.” 3 vols. 


MAGDALEN HAVERING. By the 


Author of ‘“* The Verneys.” 3 vols. 
By G. T. 


HIGH PLACES. 
« A tale of uncommon interest.” —Globe. 


Lowrn, Esq. 3 vols. 
Hvrsr aad Buackett, 13, Great Marlborough Street, 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO0.’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





I. 
ON THE CONDUCT OF LIFE. 
By RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 
Library Edition, post 8vo. price 6s. cloth. 
*,* Also, a Cheaper Edition, price 1s. cloth. Both 


these Editions are issued in conjunction with the Au- | 


thor. (Now ready. 


LEGENDS FROM FAIRY LAND. 
rith 


Wi 
the HISTORY of PRINCE GLEE and PRINCESS 
RILL; the CONDIGN PUNISHMENT OF 
AUNT SPITE; the ADVENTURES OF THE 
GREAT TUFLONGBO; and the STORY of the 
BLACK CAP in the GIANT’S WELL. 
By HOLME LEE, 
Author of “‘ The Wortlebank Diary,” and 
** Kathie Brande.” 
Feap. 8vo. with 8 Illustrations by Sanderson, price 
3s. 6d. cloth, [Vow ready. 


Ill, 


SHAKSPERE: 


HIS BIRTHPLACE and its NEIGHBOURHOOD. 
By J. R. WISE. 

With 25 Illustrations by W. J. Linton, crown 8vo. 
printed on Toned paper, and handsomely bound in 
ornamental cloth, gilt edges, price 7s. 6d. 

[Now ready. 
IV. 


LAVINIA. 


By the Author of “ Doctor Antonio ” and 
**Lorenzo Benoni.” 
3 vols. post 8vo. 
(Now ready. 


v. 

THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 
Volume II., containing the Numbers from 
JULY to DECEMBER, 1860, 

With 12 Illustrations and 47 Vignettes and Diagrams. 
Medium 8vo, handsomely bound in embossed cloth, 

price 7s. 6d, 


vi. 
Mr, Thackeray's New Story. 


’ al 7 7,’ 
THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 
for JANUARY, 1861, will contain the 
commencement of a NEW STORY 
by MR. THACKERAY, 
to be continued through Sixteen Numbers, entitled 
“THE ADVENTURES OF PHILIP ON HIS 
WAY THROUGH THE WORLD; 
Suowrnxe Wno Rossep Him, Wuo Hetrep Him, 
AND Wuo Passep Hm By.” 
vil. 


y ny 7 T 
SCRIPTURE LANDS, 

IN CONNEXION WITH THEIR HISTORY. 
To which are added, Extracts from a Journal kept 
during an Eastern Tour in 1856-57. 

By the Rev. G. 8S. DREW, M.A., 

Author of * The Revealed Economy of Heaven and 
Earth,” &e. 

Post 8vo. with Map, price 10s. 6d. 


vu, 


EGYPT 
IN ITS BIBLICAL RELATIONS AND MORAL 
ASPECT. 
By the Rev. J. FOULKES JONES, 
Post Svo. price 7s, 6a. 


(Just ready. 


IX. 
’ y 
BERMUDA: 
its History, Geology, Climate, Products, Agriculture, 
Commerce, and Government, from the Earliest Pe- 
riod to the Present Time : with Hints to Invalids, 
By THEODORE L. GODET, M.D. 
Post 8vo. price 9s. cloth, 


TURKISH LIFE AND 
CHARACTER. 


By WALTER THORNBURY, 
Author of “ Life in Spain.” 
2 vols. post 8vo, with 8 Illustrations, price 21s. cloth. 


HISTORY OF THE VENETIAN 
REPUBLIC. 
Her Rise, her Greatness, and her Civilization. 
By W. CAREW HAZLITT, of the Inner Temple. 


Complete in 4 vols. demy 8vo. with Illustrations and 
Maps, price 2/. 16s, cloth. 


STORIES IN VERSE, 


FOR THE STREET and LANE. 
Being the Second Series of Homety BALLADS FOR THR 
Workine May’s Finesipr. 
By Mrs. SEWELL. 
Post 8ve. price 1s. cloth, 





SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 6°, CORNHILL. 


| 

















SUPERIOR EDITION OF 


CASSELL’S ILLUSTRATED FAMILY BIBLE. 


With the Magazines for January, 1861, will be published the First Part of a superior Edition of 


the InLustRaTED Famity Bree, with complete Marginal References. 


This Edition will be printed 


on fine super-royal a paper, and will be completed in Thirty Monthly Parts, of Forty-eight Pages 


each, price One Shi 


ing. It will be embellished by all the costly designs which have rendered this 


edition of the Holy Scriptures one of the most remarkable productions of the press of the present day. 
The commencement of this Edition presents an opportunity of rare occurrence for obtaining a 


Superb Copy of the Holy Scriptures at a moderate cost. 


Persons intending to subscribe are recom- 


mended to give immediate instructions to their booksellers, in order that they may not be disappointed 


of obtaining early copies. 


Each Part will contain from 20 to 30 Illustrations, which have been designed and engraved 
by Artists of the highest eminence. 


CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN, London and New York. 





BENTLEY’S MISCELLANY. 





In the JAaNvary NuMBER will be commenced 


THE CONSTABLE OF THE TOWER: 


AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 
By WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH. 
ILLUSTRATED BY JOHN GILBERT. 


To be continued Monthly until completion. 
London: RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. 





December 1, 1360. 


LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL 


WORKS OF THE PRESENT SEASON 


IN CIRCULATION AT 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 





Archbishops of Canterbury, by Dr. Hook. 
Switzerland in 1860, by Miss Bremer. 
The House on the Moor.—Lavinia. 
Studies from Life, by Miss Mulock. 
Gosse’s Romance of Natural History. 
Turner’s Residence in Polynesia. 

Hopes and Fears, by Miss Yonge. 
Wharton’s Wits and Beaux of Society, 
Hessey’s Bampton Lectures (on Sunday). 
Memorials of Admiral Gambier. 
Hartwig’s Sea and its Living Wonders, 
Wit and Wisdom of Sydney Smith. 
M‘Clintock’s Voyage of ‘‘ The Fox.” 
Wynter’s Curiosities of Civilization. 
Ellicott’s Lectures on the Life of Christ. 
The Valley of a Hundred Fires. 

Life in Turkey, by Walter Thornbury. 
The Wortlebank Diary, by Holme Lee. 
Blunt’s Essays from the Quarterly. 
Texts for Talkers, by Frank Seale. 
Atkinson’s Travels in Amoor, 

Over the Cliffs, by Mrs. Chanter. 
Jeaftreson’s Book about Doctors. 


All Round the Wrekin, by Walter White. 


Lord Elgin’s Mission to Japan. 
Ceylon, by Sir J. E. Tennent. 
Bennett’s Naturalists in Australasia. 
The Semi-Attached Couple. 
Mademoiselle Mori. .4 New Edition. 
My Life, by an Old Maid. 
The Lebanon, by David Urquhart. 
Shaw’s Mission in South Eastern Africa. 
Valentine Duval. Hope Evermore. 
White’s History of England. 
Thrupp’s Introduction to the Psalms, 
Faithful for Ever.——St. Stephens. 
Forster’s Great Remonstrance, 1641. 
Slack’s Philosophy of Progress. 
Gouger’s Imprisonment in Burmah. 
Andersen’s Stories from Jutland. 
English Ladies in the 17th Century. 
Ballyblunder, an Irish Story. 
Bateman’s Life of Bishop Wilson. 
Carnarvon’s Recollections of the Druses. 
Hollingshead’s Odd Journeys in London. 
A Summer Ramble in the Himalayas. 
Memoir and Remains of W. C. Roscoe. 
Transformation, by N. Hawthorne. 
Krapf’s Travels in Eastern Africa. 
Burton’s Travels in Central Africa. 
Marshman’s Life of Havelock. 
Russell’s Diary in India. 
Reminiscences by a Clergyman’s Wife. 
Castle Richmond, by Anthony Trollope. 
tecreations of a Country Parson. 
Faraday’s Physical Forces. 
Macaulay’s Miscellaneous Writings. 


The Woman in White, by Wilkie Collins, 


Lord Dundonald’s Autobiography. 





Memoria!s of Thomas Hood. 

Leslie’s Autobiographical Recollections. 
Addresses by the Bishop of Oxford. 
Right at Last, by Mrs. Gaskell. 
Binney’s Church Life in Australia. 
Forster's Arrest of the Five Members. 
Aylmer’s Cruise in the Pacific. 
Hazlitt’s History of Venice. 

Artist and Craftsman. Scarsdale. 
The Eagles’ Nest, by Alfred Wills. 

A Lady in her Own Right. 

Olmsted's Journey in the Back Country. 
Filippo Strozzi, by T. A. Trollope. 

Life of Henry IV., by M. W. Freer. 
M‘Cosh’s Intuitions of the Mind. 
Reminiscences of T. Assheton Smith. 
Sea Anemones, by P. H. Gosse. 
Watson's Life of George Fox. 

Forster’s Biographical Essays. New Editon. 
Alexander Carlyle’s Autobiography. 
The Queens of Society. 

Gla“ys the Reaper.——Greymore. 
Scripture Lands, by G. 8S. Drew. 

The Mill on the Floss.——High Places. 
Self-Made Men, by W. Anderson. 
Tales from the German of Treck. 

Life and Times of Aonio Paleario. 
Memorials of Harrow Sundays. 
Jameson’s Sacred and Legendary Art. 
Warter’s Sea Board and the Down, 
Livingstone’s Travels in Africa. 

The Manse of Mastland. 

Trollope’s West Indies. 

Life of Ary Scheffer, by Mrs. Grote. 
Wilson’s French Invasion of Rusia. 
M‘Leod’s Travels in Eastern Africa. 
Miscellanies, by Canon Kingsley. 
Thornbury’s Life in Spain. 

‘The Rectory and the Manse. 

The Eye Witness, by C. A. Collins. 
Redemption Draweth Nigh, by Dr. Cumming. 
Holmby House, by Captain Whyte Melville. 
The Shadow in the House. 

Simeon’s Stray Notes on Fishing. 

Life of Sir Martin A. Shee. 

Hervey's Rhetoric of Conversation. 
Life and Letters of Schleirmacher. 
Tyndall’s Glaciers of the Alps. 
Domenech’s Great Deserts of America. 
Kohl’s Travels round Lake Superior. 
Vaughan on the Liturgy. 

Hamilton’s Logic and Metaphysics. 
Langley’s Wild Sports in the Indus. 
Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers. 

A Life for a Life-——Our Year. 
Vestiges of Creation. .4 New Edition. 
Tudor’s Lectures on the Decalogue. 
The Horse and his Rider, by Sir F. B, Head. 





The best Works of the leading Publishers continue to be added as freely 2s Subscribers may 


require them. 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 


New Oxford Street, London; Cross Street, Manchester, and New Street, Birmingham. 
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